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' God is Lovi^Kfind he that dwelleth in Love dwelleth in God,, 
and God in him* 



The Apostle John. 



* The Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul.* 

William Wordsworth. 



• Our Lord affixed a new significance to the word Lvde: it had 
been in use, of course, before, but the new sense in which He used 
it made it a new word. . . . The heart of man was made for 
Love — pants and pines for it : only in the Love of Christ can his 
soul expand. Now it was reserved for One to pierce, with the 
glance of intuition, down into the springs of human action, and to 
proclaim the simplicity of its machinery.* 

Frederick W. Robertson. 



* Love — the true, the divine Eros — the Uranian as distinguished 

from the Dionaan Venus — is unquestionably the purest and truest 

of all poetical themes* 

Edgar Allan Fob. 
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LOVELAND ; 

OR, ▲ VISION OF LOVE. 
I. 

Long time my heart was faint with love of Love, 
A.nd Love who knew my yearning bowed at last, 
And kissed me into I know not what of dreams. 

And now he bore me from the lessening earth 
ind to the rosy Edens where he dwelt. 
[ saw that sun which never wears a cloud, 
3r dies in ashes down a flaming west. 
[ heard that strain which never takes the tone 
)f bitterness. I saw the fadeless flowers 
Jtand perfect in the ecstasy of lakes 
^ich make Heaven double. And the radiant tribes 
>ang as they went, and all their song was Love. 

• Love,* I said, * no more my Heaven does bend 
n arches on the sapphire pillars hung 
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Above my desolate head and the dim world. 
Henceforth the golden city of my Heaven 
Sleeps in the sunshine which thy presence makes, 
And forms or fades with thy creating smile.* 

But Love arose and I with Love arose, 
For now my heart would follow only Love. 
We hastened downwards from the homes of peace, 
And felt the air grow thin and cold around. 
And missed the odorous attars of the skies, 
Which swim upon the softly-heaving light 
With all the delicate gales for gauzy wings. 
So wondering along the darkening paths 
I followed Love and followed him to Earth. 
O my once-beautiful Earth, how drear thou wert 
To eyes that saw thee fresh from seeing Heaven ! 

* Dear Love,* I said, * I follow only thee 

Li Heaven or Earth or Hell. But Hell or Earth 

Is not so sweet with thee as yonder Heaven. 

Thou doest all things well, but I would know 

Why Love makes choice of Earth and not of Heaven ; 

And why it better seems to suffer here 

With suffering men than there to reign and rest.' 

* I stoop,* my Love replied, * that I may raise 
The evil and the weak. That place alone 

Is Heaven to Love where he can bless, so long 
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As there is left a living heart unblest. • 
The good man in thy world who sits and cheers 
Himself on some wild night of storm and cold 
Within his dwelling, when he hears the cry 
Of one who perishes alone without, 
Does straightway rise and loose the door and go 
To seek among the drifts, and Httle heeds 
The dashing sleet or winter's iron trump. 
And Heaven can never be the rest of Love 
While yet there is a creature out of Heaven 
That perishes with lifted hands and eyes 
Imploring. For that creature's faintest wail 
Would cross the universe, sighing past the stars. 
And pierce the ear of Love and pain his heart. 
And like an autumn blast would sweep thro* all 
The flowery alleys and along the hills. 
Tearing from off the trees their glorious bloom, 
And shrivelling Paradise into a bare 
Bleak wilderness — ^unless he go to save. 
A suffering heart is the loadstone of Love.' 



n. 

I followed gentle Love along the world ; 
I heard his speech and saw his looks and deeds. 
A thousand wants for ever waited round 
And stretched their empty hands to him, and he 
For ever stretched his hands for ever full, 

2* 
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And stayed their need. Behind us as we went 
A music of soft praises toned the air. 

And ever as we moved a thousand woes 
Importunate thronged upon the steps of Love. 
And in the touch of Love there dwelt a power 
To grant his healing nature, and his eye 
Ruled the wild tribes which hunt and harass life. 
And thus he went, and as he went he left 
A lingering brightness in the homes of men ; 
And I beheld his face a bloom of smiles. 



III. 

I followed yet upon the steps of Love, 

And other scenes arose which made my heart 

Stand still, and froze my deepest springs of thought. 

It was a cottage lodged in a recess 
Of noble woods and overclad with rose 
And jasmine hung so thick with bees they seemed 
To wear a shifting bloom of black and gold. 
Hither a youth and maiden came to dwell 
Amid the sunshine of their marriage day. 
And here they passed the early years of love, 
And here she bore his children. Love had sat 
To bless their marriage feast, and sweetly there 
Had smiled the water of their lives to wine. 
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And many a time since then these forest tracks 
Had been his path, and the same tender smile 
Flashed sunlight thro' the ruby cup of bliss. 
And morn and eve they sang the praise of Love 
With infant voices twining in their song. 

One day Love came with all his face and eyes 
Alight with the great glory of a joy 
Which lines of sadness made more glorious still. 
I saw him pass the children in their play 
And enter Khoda*s home, and while I watched 
There was a noise of death within the house. 
And Love came forth, the sadness of his brow 
Yet deeper, and yet holier its joy. 
And Khoda followed him, a widow now ; 
She followed him whose touch had dried the life 
Which was her own and more ; she followed him 
Along the little garden, and she said : 
* 'Tis well, my Lord ; forgive me that I weep ; 
And ere thou goest stand a moment here 
That I may kiss the vesture of thy feet.' 
And with her hands that closed her husband's eyes 
In the same hour she clasped the feet of Love, 
And bathed them from the hot springs of her heart, 
And kissed them with the kisses idle now. 
And poured her loosened hair around them like 
Her trust, till Love went softly from her down 
The forest ways beneath triumphant birds. 
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IV. 

And yet again I saw the Love I loved. 
The gleaming sword was lifted in his hand 
Above a wretch whom gyves and fetters bound. 
Love gazed upon his victim, and he flung 
His sword into the dust, and sank himself 
Upon his knees, and hid his face and sobbed. 
And all the earth groaned echoing his grief, 
And the sky shook as a tree in the wind. 
And the sun was blown out, and the red moon 
Swung like a lamp of blood amid the vault 
To Hght on Doom unto his brother Death. 
Then Love arose terrific in his calm. 
And all the universe grew calm and still. 
And the winds held their breath, and the deep stars 
Stared motionless while he upraised the sword 
Red-flashing in the awful light, and struck 
His victim to the heart, and saw him die. 
Then sheathed his sword and wandered down the 
world. 

V. 

And yet I hung upon the way of Love. 
He climbed by ragged paths a naked mountain, 
Whose battered crest had been the favourite targe 
Of thunderbolts for ever. Wide around 
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The emerald earth all light and loveliness 
Lay in the gleaming bezel of her sky. 
Ton were the homes of men who crawled too close 
Upon her face to see that it was fair, 
Or that she hung a jewel on the robe 
Of God. I saw Love stand with folded arms 
And eyes which poured an awful pain in tears. 
I saw him lift his right hand to the winds 
That tore the tortured pines, and from the north 
There came a flapping sound as of great doors 
That shut and opened in the sides of heaven. 
Then misty shapes rolled onward stretching out 
Their huge proportions, and the world grew dark. 
And from the lands arose a long low wail. 
Pestilence and destruction were abroad. 
And far on all the hill-tops frenzied Woe 
Lighted her bale-fires in the folding gloom. 
And laughed that she herself was her own light. 
And Love beheld the sorrows he had wrought, 
And slow descended by the ragged paths, 
The light of his sweet essence in his eyes, 
Mixt with the light of Woe's reflected fires. 



VI. 

Each morning in the mystery of the dawn 
Love bent his way thro' a deep glen whose trees 
Swarmed with the golden melodies of doves 
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Which told their bliss in notes so pensive sweet 

As charmed to pensiveness and that pure joy 

Whose diadem is diamond-deckt with tears. 

Such glen wound onward to a noble park 

Girding a stately house, and in that house 

One chamber was the set resort of Love. 

For in its crimrson gloom a maiden lay, 

And there for years had lain. She had been fair 

With beauty^s lines and beauty's waxen tints. 

But these were worn away. Each morning Love 

Came silent in the twilight to her side. 

And in his hand each morn he bore a cup 

Of fresh- wrung pain gathered in bitter lands 

That slope to bitter rivers, and whose fields 

Are heavy with the nightshade. How at first 

She wept and prayed him that the cup might Jass ! 

But as the months wore there had slowly formed 

A majesty of meekness on her brow. 

I saw her welcome Love with such glad eyes 

As grace a marriage day. She stretched her hand, 

Her thin white hand, and took the cup and drained 

Its awful draught, still gazing upon Love 

With eyes of blessing. And he bending down 

Flamed aU her being with his infinite kiss, 

And whispered : * Do not think you grieve in vain ! 

The crystal river has its reedy fount 

In hearts that weep their very tears as lost. 

Blessed are they that mourn ! pale toilers here 
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Who forge in heat and noise the iron chains 
On which the golden floors of heaven are hung.* 
And as he stood and cheered her he was gone. 



VII. 

And now we mingled with the herd of men. 

I saw gaunt Famine with his glaring eyes 

And wasted cheeks. A whip was in his hand 

Wherewith he smote the nations tiU they writhed. 

And Love sat down and saw men's fiery tears 

Like lava burn the beauty off their faces, 

And heard their cries, and still sat on and heard. 

He saw them die — saw skeletons that lived 

Bear skeletons that lived no more, and these 

They threw to Death, the ghoul, if haply he 

At least might eat and might not die, whom now 

They blessed and called their only friend ; but he 

And all his ravenous worms, and all the dense 

And livid populations of decay 

Did hunger on beneath the hungering lands. 

And felt the step of Famine overhead. 

Which rocked their groined houses as he went. 

Still Love gazed on, and both his hands were filled 

With gifts he gave not ; but thro* solemn eyes 

Which hung behind a gauze of quiet tears 

He watched. And men drew near him round about 

And cursed him, foaming with blaspheming lips. 
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And cried : * Thy name is Love I — thus miscalled, 
Home to thy hell, and let the peoples rest 1 ' 



vni. 

Now times were changed, and peace possessed the 

earth. 
Again mild Zephyr as he tripped along 
Had playmates in the dangling fruits that decked 
Vineyard and oliveyard, and in the com 
That laughing bent from every warm caress, 
And in the flowers that danced with him by day. 
And lay all night within his pillowing arms. 

Love moved with men, and oftentime he stood 
In crowded market-places and declared 
With eloquent lips his heart. They could not bear 
His tender words. They rose in blinded wrath 
And slew him — I saw them slay my Love 1 
Arid I who knew not yet the life of Love, 
Nor yet had learnt that Love can never die. 
Besought in my wild gri6f : Let all things end. 
And let me end with all things ! Let the wreck 
Of all the universe be cast on me 
To crush my life into eternal dark I 

But still I gazed. They cast the bleeding Love 
Into a grave and hid him from my eyes. 
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All night I hung above and mourned and wept. 

But as the dawn-wind gathering became 

An universal sigh thro' all the woods 

For day, and as the dawn in richest hues 

Stood waiting by the palace doors for him 

In whose supreme increase he should be lost, 

My heart was conscious of a more than day. 

Who stood and smiled. Eapt, wrung with joy, and 

torn 
With agonies of love I fell at hip feet 
And kissed them, lying speechless on the ground. 
* Fear not,' Love said, * for I am yet alive. 
For death is life to Love, and the pure streams 
Whose cold clear waters grant unfading health 
Murmur far down in the gray rocks of death. 
Fear not for me. The sure and solid land 
With the proud pomp of life, and all the bright 
And spanless firmament are but a dream 
That draws itseK across the thought of Love ; 
Not they exist but he, and not he dies 
But they. Moreover, that which you have seen 
And mourned will be a point wherewith to tip 
The arrow of my life that flies on sin. 
The death of Love more than the Hfe is strong, 
And the new life is stronger for the death. 
The battle of the warrior is made 
With smoke and flame and garment rolled in blood; 
Love's peaceful battle waged along the years 
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Is made with smiles dipt in his bleeding heart, 

And shot into the hearts of hating men. 

To love is to be strong — invincible. 

A smile was never wasted, and a deed 

Of gentleness has not the power to die. 

let me win you unto trust in Love ! 

His year is Time, and his slow harvest comes 

At the end of the world ; wherefore he lives by faith. 

He lives and labours and unheeded dies 

And is forgotten, and his lonely grave 

Becomes perchance in the world's eventide 

The central point of a great city, where 

The hearts that beat around his nameless dust 

Throb with the passion which his own has lent, 

And on the stream of his sweet influence move 

Onward to God. Trust then his gentle Hfe ! 

Love and be master. Death is slave to Love ; 

Accident does his bidding, and decay ; 

And hatred fights for him with the same spear 

He points against him. Love and be supreme ! 

And now I go. That which I am must not 

Be as a veil to hide what I have been. 

Farewell — the restitution is at hand.' 

He spake and spake not, was and was no more. 
The day was bright, the city was astir. 
Even while I waited they who crossed that ground 
Beheld amazed a wondrous flower unfold 
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Supernal beauties. To the Eulers-they 
Declared the truth and said : * The amber bowls 
Spill such a ravishing fragrance on the wind, 
As we have only caught in those rare hours 
When troops of angels flew along the world 
With flowers pluckt on the Elysian fields.' 

And then with hearts that smote their own intent 
Those Eulers tare the flowers and tossed the grave, 
And trampled it in insanity of hate, 
Till from the bleeding stems such odours dripped 
As made the breezes faint. The day that rose 
Upon the night that hid that day in shame 
Beheld a richer growth upon the grave, 
And now upon the fields around the grave, 
And on the hills beyond. The Eulers saw 
With craven hearts that inward shrank, and yet 
Again they tare the beauties and did delve 
The land with haste and fear ; but Even came 
And stood in the west and smiled and flushed to see 
The task unfinished. And in quiet joy 
The evening stars stole out upon the sky 
And sang together — so silver sweet 
That down the vales all flowers sleepless stood 
With faces lifted as to meet the dawn. 
So sweet, so silver sweet that each gay stream 
Laid down his timbrel and delayed his dance. 
Lest even one musical foot-fall should break in 
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With discord on the strain. So sweet, so sweet 
That from the forest bowers where they had gone 
To rest the breezes peeped and mutely heard. 
And Nature sighed : * sweet, silver sweet ! 
This song to-night is one of the old songs 
They sang when I was young and all was pure 
And Earth was Heaven ! * 

Yea, and while they sang. 
And thro' the luscious night the growth advanced 
Until the morning stars took up the song. 
And till the damask dawn full-blown disclosed 
Its heart, the sun. And now the land was filled 
With fairness and with sweetness, and they who 
But yesternight had delved did shrink away 
And hide from every eye. Then men came forth 
To see the thing, and filled their eyes with seeing. 
And quaffed the fragrance, blessing God, till night 
Gave rest from joy. 

And I who lonely watched 
Was wrapt into that region which extends 
Beyond the bounds of thought and over thought. 
Which wears no name, nor ever did, nor shall. 
I saw the world spread out beneath my feet 
With all its kingdoms and their pomp. I saw 
The growth of Love advance. These holy flowers 
Produced themselves, and mostly seemed to thrive 
When hate most throve. Swiftly they spread and far 
Over the Hmitless continents of earth. 
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They climbed the mountains till they waved their 

bloom 
Upon the summits, stretching to the sun. 
I saw them rise into eternal s^ows, 
And where their light feet touched the snows were 

gone. 
I saw the ice-bound Alps grow fair and green, 
And heard them sing. I saw the frozen north 
A garden. And the friendly winds approached, 
And took the precious seed and bare it far 
Across the hymning ocean to the isles 
That waited ; and the thousand isles bloomed bright. 
The tawny Wilderness arose and came ; 
He took the flower and wore it oh his breast. 
And Ethiopia came with deep soft eyes. 
Binding the blossoms in her sweeping hair, 
And stretching out her dusky hands to God. 
Till earth was covered with the bloom of Love. 



IX. 

And then I saw black Sin who had been driven 
To skulk in mountain caverns from the eyes 
Of men who hated him, at last come forth 
And fly from off that world which now no more 
Would hide him. It was evening ; in the west 
The sun, one great red eye-ball, glared a last 
Farewell on him, and set the lands on Are. 
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And now upon the mountains, huge and strange 
And terrible the form of Sin appeared, 
Black-drawn against the lurid west, like one 
Wild rag of thunderclojid ; and from his lips 
Burst a long cry that shook the solid earth, 
And stunned old Atlas, and old Triton waked. 
Trembling the pillars of his green sea-hall. 
Then he arose and spread his shaggy wings 
And drifted upward thro' the sickened air 
Lorn and bewildered, roaring for a hell 
To hide him, or some old forsaken world 
By earthquake torn and shattered into gulfs, 
Down whose gray depths to lurk. And the pure 

stars 
Grew pale and trembled as on shrieking vans 
He laboured past, with gusts of poisoned breath. 
And to the lands who watched he showed at last 
A blot upon the sky that like the hulk 
Of some lone wreck upon a sea of flame 
Drew slowly down the west unto its doom. 
Then kindly Distance hid him with his robe. 
Whom all the nations honoured for the deed. 
And when the loathsome weight of Sin was gone 
From off the earth, the earth made a new bound, 
And thro' her vitals felt a fresher flow, 
The gush of youth, the ecstasy of health, 
And ran serene rejoicing round the sun. 
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X. 



And they who gazed beheld the bronzed doors 

Of sunset fold at last in silent gloom, 

And thought they heard Hyperion within 

Long after singing songs of love and joy, 

As to and fro adown his jasper halls 

He paced. And overhead once more they saw 

The blue eternal river flowing past, 

Fresh-soothed from some great cataract, and bright 

With starry foam and bubbles on its breast. 

And where it ran beneath the palace walls 

Of great Hyperion it seemed to catch 

Within the crispen hollows of its small 

Clear waves the golden bass of his deep joy ; 

And all the heaven grew multitudinous 

With low soft echoes, such as reach the ear 

On some calm evening in an ancient wood, 

When every separate leaf is kist at once 

By the warm lips of a voluptuous wind. 

That night all down the eager lands one word 
Was whispered evermore : The Dawn I The Dawn ! 
And from all cities men came forth to see. 
And climbed the mountain tops till every height 
Was a pale gleam of faces toward the east. 
And now, behold, the yellow orient sands 
Curve to the first faint ripplings of the light, 

8 
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And the clear tide within the crystal caves 

Of dawn, among the diamond spires and small 

Sweet coves, makes that wild music which the lark 

Has caught in heaven and warbled to the world. 

And down the shore a thousand clouds like rocks, 

Each one a crust of tinted jewels, blaze 

Unutterable glories. Still men watch, 

Their faces radiant, and all mountain sides 

Eadiant with radiant faces. Now is heard 

The lapping ripple of a gliding keel, 

And suddenly unto the topmost heaven 

Streams up a glory, and within the east, 

Faint in the shining mists of that far sea, 

Appear the splendours of a golden barge 

Burning like God's own throne, which slowly draws 

Nearer the world, upon its flashing beak 

That peerless One, the dream and hope of Time, 

His face divine yet human, and his eyes 

Soft with the joy of love. And from the world — 

Prom all the living hills and heights, there breaks 

One long acclaim, and men weep wild with bliss, 

And clasp each other, and turn again to see 

The blessed vision ; while in dusty graves 

The buried ages stir ; and bones of kings 

And prophets thrill with transport ; and away 

In forest and garden waking trees and flowers 

Feel in their frames the pulse of Earth's great heart, 

And know her marriage joy at last is come. 
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XI. 



And still before my consciousness there stretched 
The ever-lengthening avenues of dream, 
And shifting scenes to deeper beauty changed, 
And faces bright with peace, and the low swell 
Of a new language, speaking greater things 
Than can be uttered in our weak thin words. 
Methinks I saw completed Love's sweet law, 
And watched his rule and all the bliss of Heaven. 
But somewhere there was end and loss of light. 
And rude astonishment, and bleak dismay, 
And opening on the mists of the chill world. 
And weeping that I yet was only man. 
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THE HUNCHBACK. 

A WEAKLY cripple from my birth, 
I grew uncared for on the earth ; 
And in my lonely childish hours 
I loved to crawl among the flowers- 



Fair things, they did not seem to hate 
What God had made so desolate. 
But when I saw them strong and gay 
And lovely, J would slink away, 
Ashamed within myself to meet 
Creatures so perfect and so sweet. 

My mother never looked on me 
As on a thing she loved to see, 
And I had learnt to feel the chill 
Of that cold kiss which memory still 
Hangs at my lip — an icicle ; 
And then to see her features glow 
From the proud mother's heart below 
When one of my fair brothers came, 
To hear th^ softest tenderest tone 
Make music of his happy name — 
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And I in mingled wrath and shame 
Went out to weep alone — alone I 
For they were beautiful and strong, 
With glowing cheeks and flowing hair ; 
Their healthy limbs were Hthe and long, 
And light as is the mountain air — 
Light as the eagle's glancing wing, 
And they themselves like eagles seemed ; 
And I a maimed and broken thing 
Far in the valley sorrowing 
While they about the summits screamed. 

I had one sister fairer still, 
The fairest thing I ever saw. 
And she had learnt the gentle skill 
To reach my sorrow and to draw 
My spirit from its loneliness. 
And my sad life with love to bless. 
she was beautiful I her face 
Was such an one as painters trace 
When they would picture to the eye 
All tenderness and purity. 
Nor did she seem to know or care 
That I was foul and she was fair. 
One only thing she seemed to know — 
That I was desolate below. 
And that her smile might soothe my woe. 
Five years my elder, day by day 
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She journeyed back on life's rough way 
To solace me, and at my side 
To walk an angel and a guide. 
And when her lustrous girlhood gave 
The royal promise of her noon, 
There wanted not who came too soon, 
The rich and high and fair and brave. 
To pluck a bud which could disclose 
The glory of so sweet a rose. 
But I was not forgotten then, 
. They lured her from my side in vain. 
And she who would have graced a throne, 
A worthy bride for chief or king. 
Was still in tender love my own, 
Who seemed a man to her alone — 
To all the world a hateful thing. 
But why a bitter theme pursue ? — 
I saw the rich and healthy hue 
Fade slowly from her thinning cheek. 
And thought the very world must break 
With the wild anguish of one heart I — 
I saw her grace and strength depart, 
And hanging near her bedside now 
It was my lot to smooth her brow. 
And feign a cheerfulness to cheer 
That being to my own most dear. 
She died ; they buried her ; full oft 
When evening winds were breathing soft 
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I sat in solitude above 
That grave which hid my all of love, 
And learned what anguish and despair 
These human hearts are formed to bear. 

And one by one my brothers died, 
Like trees blown down in early pride, 
While I, a dwarfed and twisted growth. 
Lived on and flourished, as if loath 
To part with a vile hfe ; — and still 
I did not live of my own will. 
But rather welcomed every ill 
And loved it for its power to kill. 
And now my mother had but me ; 
Perhaps she hated less to see 
The shapeless creature she had borne, 
Since all the rest were rudely torn 
Away from her — I cannot tell ; 
But soon she faded too and fell. 
And I was now indeed alone. 
I stood with many a tear and moan 
Beside her grave ; for tho' her face 
Had worn for me no mother's grace. 
Yet was it she had given me birth, 
And she was all I had on earth. 

Yes, I was left alone to Uve 
Who most of all had loved to die, 
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Nor fate that single boon would give — 

To join my sister in the sky. 

Alone to live, alone to live — 

If rest from misery be death, 

And life be made of drawing breath, 

A lorn and woe-struck fugitive. 

For me no happy hearth should burn, 

For me no friends in fondness yearn, 

My arms should fold no loving wife. 

No children should repeat my life. 

often in the evening glooms 

1 stole along the roads forlorn. 
And saw in gay and brilliant rooms 
The smiles of those who had been born 
To love and to be loved. Alas I 

The very light as I did pass 
Would fling my shadow on the earth. 
And haunt me with my evil birth. 
Then I would fly as if pursued 
Unto a thick and tangled wood, 
Where not a star could glimmer thro' 
To light a single globe of dew, 
And show, even to my own poor eye. 
The horror of my destiny. 
Yea, I would crush with bitter wrath 
The very glow-worm on my path, 
Who with his small unconscious light 
Might break my secret to the night. 
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Then came the days when I began 
To think and feel myself a man. 
My spirit rose and talked sublime 
With all the elder sons of Time ; 
I heard them speak, I heard them sing, 
I felt their mighty spirits fling 
A passion and a patience deep 
Into my heart ; I saw the sweep 
Of greater souls in wider spheres, 
And life and death and smiles and tears 
All vanished in the vaster thought ; 
And I, an equal man, was brought 
Into the fellowship of men — 
Until I saw my shape again, 
That shapeless shape in which my mind 
As in a dungeon was confined. 
And felt again the biting scorn 
Of men who thought I had been born 
A manikin for their idle mirth — 
And once again I cursed my birth. 

Yet more each day I felt the tie 
That bound me helpless to my race. 
And more I longed for that pure sky, 
Than the blue arch more wide and high. 
Which stretches in a loving face. 
For they are less than men who deem 
That spirit weak by love subdued. 
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Who call love foolishness, and dream 

Of happiness in solitude. 

And they who have been doomed to rove 

Without the paradise of love, 

Best know the sweetness they have lost, 

And hunger for that sweetness most. 

* God,' it was my wont to cry, 

* Why on the sea of life am I 
Cast lonely like a little isle 
Which never sees a fellow smile ? 
Why do I hang like a poor flower 
Which yearns to bloom without the power, 
And still enfolds with graceless vest 

Her beauty in her gloomy breast — 
The fertile brain, the feeling heart 
Concealed from every human eye 
By this weak frame where every part 
Is warped and out of harmony ?' 

And yet it was not all in vain 
That thus my weary soul was driven 
From, fellowship of life and man 
To fellowship of earth and heaven ; 
And that which man with scorn and pride 
To biTn who needed most denied, 
I sought in scenes where puny man 
Has lost the power to bless or ban. 
For Nature like her God is true. 
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And outcasts from the world who stray 

With weary heart her grace to sue 

Are never rudely spumed away. 

Her flowers welcomed me and smiled 

As if I were the merriest child 

With rosy cheeks and waving hair 

That ever came their love to share. 

Each mountain from his purple throne 

Seemed to look down on me, alone, 

Or lifted me in royal pride 

To stand enraptured at his side. 

And every wind which breathed or roared, 

From him who with the lightnings soared 

To him who spread the evening dew. 

For me and my poor pleasure blew. 

I cannot tell how running streams 

Became interpreters to me 

Of thoughts and scenes which in our dreams 

And only in our dreams we see. 

And thus a sympathy arose 

Between great Nature and my heart ; 

We shared together all our woes 

And all our joys in equal part. 

When I would weep my sighs and moans 

Were answered with the pensive tones 

Of sighing trees and mournful streams, 

And heavy vapours -'^eiled the beams 

Of sunshine from the darkened earth ; 
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But when my heart grew light with mirth 

The world was happy once again. 

And even so with all the pain 

And joy of Nature I was one ; 

I caught her every changing tone ; 

Full often by a sickening flower 

I poured my sorrows for ian hour, 

And watched with bitterness the streaks 

Of death upon its waxen cheeks, 

For every flower appeared to be 

Another sister unto me. 

And sadly did I weep to hear 

The moanings of the dying year. 

agony it was to walk 

Amid the woods, and only find 

Of each dear flower one naked stalk 

That shrivelled in the whistling wind. 

agony to stand and mark 

The wasted trees that bowed in woe ; 
Above, the storm-scud flying dark, 
And only withered leaves below. 
Yet even then I came to learn 
That gloomy winter in its turn 
Is not without its beauty too ; 
The robin and the blackbird flew 
Like hopes amid the leafless woods ; 
And when the frosted earth was white 

1 smiled to see the happy broods 
To whom the winter is delight. 
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But mostly in the dawn of spring 
I knew how deeply I had grown 
A part of Nature — the ring 
Of rapture thro' my being thrown 
To feel a waft of warmer breeze, 
To see the buds upon the trees, 
And deep in woodland ways to hear 
The spirit of the yearning year 
In all the feathered prophets swell 
Exuberant, ineffable ; 
Till every root the promise heard, 
And in its earthen chamber stirred ; 
Till silvery sounds impetuous broke 
To the old heart of every oak. 
And into newer life awoke 
The drowsing giant ; till the hope 
Was wafted to the icy top 
Of mountains, and from frozen dreams 
They rose and loosed themselves in streams ; 
Yea, till the sound was echoed round. 
Was echoed round and echoed round, 
And carried wide and floated far 
To sun and moon and every star ; 
And all rejoiced with me to hear 
That spring was come and summer near. 
ecstasy it was to He 
In those wild days of maddening mirth. 
And see how gracious was the sky 
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Unto her happy daughter, Earth ; 
And how the clouds of snowiest hue 
Were frilled away against the blue, 
As if the sky would only wear 
Enough of cloud to make her fair. 

And thus my days in calm content 
Apart from human life were spent ; 
And Nature thro* my every sense 
Poured in a gentle influence 
That soothed me, if it did not fill. 
To sweet forgetfulness of ill. 

But soon I found I was no more 
The creature I had been before, 
For mingled thus with Nature's life. 
And far from human change and strife. 
All merely human thoughts and cares 
Had fallen from me unawares. 
And Nature's self did change to me, 
Transfigured in her purity. 
The hills and woods which once I loved 
As hills and woods, I loved not less 
But more because they seemed removed 
Into a rarer loveliness. 
For Nature grew to me a page 
Of holy symbols where I saw 
The shadowings of eternal law. 
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The truths that axe from age to age. 

And outward beauty thus became 

A name for that we cannot name, 

And gentle trees and flowers expressed 

A deeper beauty to my breast 

Than that wherein themselves were drest. 

Thus I who once had only eyes 
To gaze upon the earth and skies, 
Did find within a purer sight 
Which yearned for more celestial hght. 
And the fair world around did seem 
To mielt like some enchanted dream, 
Or like the gilded vapours spread 
At sunrise round the mountain's head, • 
And left in all its beauty bare 
Another world divinely fair. 

But while this change was slowly wrought 
Before my yet bewildered thought, 
I passed thro* days of sad surprise 
And heavy heart and anxious eyes. 
Again I paced the woodland bowers. 
Again I sat among the flowers, 
Again I heard the waters sing. 
But all together could not bring 
That bliss which once had seemed to float 
In some lone pigeon's pensive note. 
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For Nature now to my poor breast 
Brought restlessness instead of rest ; 
Not now the sense of something given, 
But rather of an absent heaven. 
And where I once had stretched serene 
To gaze on some delightful scene, 
Again I stretched, and still as fair 
The lovely scene lay twinkling there, 
But now the vision only brought 
A vaguer vision to my thought. 
And thro* my heart an impulse rushed, 
And on my face a purpose flushed; 
But purpose, impulse, vision were 
A something hghter all than air. 
And fading like the fading west 
They left a dark and empty breast. 

Not then but afterwards I knew 
To what a truth my spirit grew. 
For thro* the form of Beauty brought 
The spirit of Beauty to discern, 
I had not wisdom then to learn 
That Beauty in its naked thought 
Is Uke a world which yet exists 
In thin and cold and shapeless mists ; 
I had not wisdom then to know 
That we must see our splendid dreams 
Drawn sweetly into eyes that glow 
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With all their concentrated beams. 
For human unto human streams ; 
We cannot rise above our race ; 
And tho' the light of goodness gleams 
Thro'out the universal space, 
It only forms itself to grace 
When caught upon a gentle face. 

One day upon a mossy seat 
Within a favourite retreat 
I lay, and suddenly beheld 
A lovely maid advancing slow — 
Along my startled bosom swelled 
A something in tumultuous flow. 
She saw me not ; her earnest look 
Was bent upon an open book. 
I gazed entranced. My sister's face I 
My sister's form I my sister's grace ! 
And yet I knew it was not she. 
That moment was an age to me ! 
My husk and shell of soul were rent, 
And thro' my nature there was sent 
A lifetime of development. 
And then she lightly raised her eyes, 
As clear and deep as sunmier ^kies. 
Beheld me close to her and stopped. 
And on her countenance there dropped 
An agony of horror, then 

4 
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She tamed and darted up the g^en. 
As if the being she had seen 
In that sweet solitude had been 
Some monstrons goblin. She was gone. 
And I was left again alone. 

Again alone, again alone ! 
Bat a thousandfold alone ! 
For dwelling amid gentle things 
I had forgot the scorns and stings 
Which this wild world reserves for those 
Whose liyes are weary with their woes. 
But that young maiden's flying scream 
Did pierce and break my babble dream, 
And on her face as on a glass 
The shadow of myself did pass, 
The shadow of that shapeless shape 
From which I never could escape. 
And with a wild resistless burst 
Of sorrow on the ground I fell. 
And knew again that I was curst, 
And felt again my life a hell. 

But when the first fierce grief was spent, 
That face and form which I had seen 
Beamed like a moon which floats serene 
Within a tempest's inky rent. 
And days and weeks and months went by 
Unmarked by me, who seemed to lie 
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A dreamer in some drowsy clime 

Where came no thought of space or time. 

But ever near me that sweet face 

Possessed me with its silent grace, 

As if itself were subtly wrought 

Upon the texture of my thought. 

And all the vision I had seen 

Of good and pure and sweet and fair, 

Eesplendent in the far serene. 

No longer hung in distant air. 

But lightly vanished from the skies 

And lived again within her eyes. 

Till loveliness itself was gone, 

Aild she was loveliness alone. 

When I awoke from this long trance 

I bare its deep result, for she, 

This gentle being met by chance, 

Was all the universe to me. 

And yet I knew it not, nor deemed 

That Love had seized with silent hands 

The heart that unsuspecting dreamed, 

And bound it in his silken bands. 

And now, scarce conscious why I went. 

Each day my steps were idly bent 

To that small nook within the wood 

Which was no more a solitude. 

For she who once had wandered there 

Had left her beauty on the air, 

4 ♦ 
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And flowers below and trees above 
Were tremulous with her and love. 

It was a glorious eve, and I 
Had climbed aloft into a tree 
That I might better watch the sky 
Which then appeared a pale-green sea 
Whereon one craft, a sloop of flame, 
Moved with such majesty of motion 
As wrinkled not that charmed ocean — 
When to my startled ear there came 
A hum of human speech ; I gazed 
Down thro' the leaves, and saw amazed 
A youth and maid — ^that maid was she ! 
She spoke to her companion : * See, 
Yon is the spot, and there he lay — 
The dwarf I told you of that day. 
Do you beheve in ogres ?' ' Nay,' 
Eeplied the youth, * nor you, sweet child,* 
And then he gazed on her and smiled. 

* Yes, but indeed I do,' she said ; 

* had you seen it ! — such a head. 
And such a shape I — -I was so scared. 
Perhaps beside a fearless man 

Like you I might have even dared 
To face it ; as it was I ran.' 
Again he smiled : * Linda, dear* 
Thus would I ever chase your fear. 
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But come and sit beside me here.* 
They sat together. Bound her waist 
His welcome arm was lightly thrown, 
And he began with flushing haste 
To tell her he was all her own. 
To her it seemed an usual tale ; 
She did not change to red or pale, 
But bent on him thro* smiles and sighs 
The ecstasy of loving eyes. 
And there again her glowing lips 
With little modest maiden trips 
Made all the air around him swoon 
With the wild richness of that boon 
She gave him — ^for his choice was riven 
Between the giver and the given. 
And it seemed too great a bliss 
That both were one and she was his. 

They rose and went. 

* Descend, Night, 
And bury me from life*and light 
In thy black caverns ! great friend 
Of those whom fortune hunts and hurts, 
Hide — hide me with thy sable skirts. 
And let me die and let me end ! 
Why is the string of life so tough 
We cannot break it, when enough 
We have twirled and dangled at its tag, 
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The sport and puppet of each wind I * — 
Thus did I ease my frenzied mind. 
And Day did fold his purple flag 
And went ; hut overhead one crag 
Of cloud still bore upon his crest 
A splendour kindled from the west, 
Like a tall candle by the bed 
Of life itself untimely dead ; 
And higher like my prison bars 
Gleamed an eternal strength of stars ! 

Days passed — a muddy marsh of days 
Wrapped in a dull and yellow haze 
That with its thick and reeky breath 
Hid from my view the earth and sun 
And even the pleasant doors of death. 
And hfe lay like a stagnant pool, 
On whose dank marge I crept, the fool 
And quip of fate— for God, was none I 

thou who sat'st that eve to hear 
A woman's whisper at thine ear. 
How didst thou feel ? What was it like 
To know she loved thee ? Did the waves 
Of life that hour appear to strike 
Far down in ripples round the caves 
Which dented all the granite base 
Of that tall chff of joy, whose face 
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Smiled scorn at time and change, whose top 

Lifted thee to the sky of hope ? 

tell me what it was to see 

Those swimming eyes hent full on thee ! 

Tell me what is it to he loved I 

From all thy hoard and feast of hliss 

Cast me one crumh I — tell me this I 

And has thy heing yet removed 

From that vast joy ? or having known 

It once, canst thou he ever hlown 

Off it and down ? or wast thou caught 

With all thy springs and streams of thought 

By the great rapture newly tost, — 

Caught at the point and pulse of bhss, 

As Alpine floods by instant frost, 

And stiffened into happiness ? 

art thou thus for ever grown 
One joy ? — and I accurst ! alone I 

And now, as once from cruel man, 

1 turned and fled from Nature ; she 
Had also ceased to bless or ban 
The settled calm of misery. 

The spirit that once wore her form. 
And then lived in those gentle eyes. 
Seemed rapt from earth in cloud and storm. 
And sucked into the whirling skies. 
spirit of Beauty, it is hell 
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To think and feel and be, when thou 

No longer breathest thy sweet spell 

On drear existence' lonely brow I 

When our poor life is left below 

Without that harmony which springs 

From the soft motion of thy wings, 

And which like streams in happy flow, 

That cheer the woodland as they go, 

For ever of a higher sings. 

Nature, Life — wide Creation, 

Ye are a joy when like a mask 

Ye give, in hiding, invitation 

To the fond heart to yearn and ask 

For that which lives and loves behind — 

The spirit of eternal Mind I 

But when the mask has seemed to fall 

Eevealing emptiness — and all ; 

And we have felt there is no more 

From universal shore to shore ; 

That we have only lived to meet 

The learning of a pasteboard cheat ; 

Majestic beings, filled with cries . 

For something which the hollow skies 

Can never give — an appetite 

For that which eye has never seen, 

Which is not and which has not been 

And shall not be : — then the night. 

The loneliness, the madness — death, 
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The gulfing of all hope aaid faith, 
The agony, the desolation, 
The feeling up and down Creation 
For thy cold doors, Annihilation, 
The sense of that untold distress 
Of hunger, and the consciousness 
Of god-like being, which the walls 
Of firmament enclose in halls 
Of splendid prisonment — alas ! 
This is to be what I then was. 

At such a time, in such a mood. 
And seeking yet that solitude 
Which yet seemed dear because it seemed 
The nearest thing to nothingness, 
And my poor spirit sadly deemed 
That woe and madness would be less 
And lighter if they might be borne 
Afar from human hate and scorn, 
I roamed with wild and wandering feet 
To wastes where I should never meet 
A human face, and never hear 
A human voice within mine ear. 
I pierced the forests dense and hoar 
Where none, I thought, had been before. 
I watched the startled creatures flee 
From a new terror seen in me, 
And found these savage scenes could give 
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A short oblivion, a reprieve 

From thought — remembraaice — consciousness 

That I was more than these bright things 

Which sported on their rainbow wings 

Around me — and were more than me 

In being lesser, since to be 

With them was bliss, and being brought 

Even with the seeking what it sought. 

It chanced one day within the wood 
Sudden and unawares I stood 
Before a tall and noble youth, 
Whose raiment only all uncouth 
Proclaimed him denizen of the wild ; 
He started, gazed on me and smiled. 
And in his face and in his smile 
There shone a heart so free of wile, 
So gentle, loving, that my fear 
Vanished as swift as timid deer ; 
And all my spirit in my ear 
Waited the stranger's words to hear. 
He kindly greeted me and led 
The way unto a humble shed, 
Around whose walls and roof a flower 
Had climbed, and made the shed a bower. 
Within the narrow space I found 
A spread of rushes on the ground, 
A lowly bed, a table, chair. 
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Some vessels of rude eaxthenware. 
And, what surprised me more than all, 
A few worn books against the wall. 

He asked me with a smile to shard 
His simple meal of forest fare, 
And evermore his handsome face 
Was lighted with so soft a grace, 
And beamed so kindly into mine, 
That he appeared almost divine. 
I could not eat — ^it was the first — 
First time since I had been accurst 
With being, that a fellow man 
Had treated me as if I were. 
In spite of Nature's outraged plan, 
A man indeed, and tall and fair. 
I could not eat — ^I wept instead ; 
I thought of her so early dead 
Who once had loved me, and it seemed 
The days came back of which I dreamed 
As Paradise. And when I raised 
My streaming eyes, those others gazed 
With love and pity and surprise — 
Almost an angel's holy eyes. 
And still the more I wept and held 
My breast to stay its throes, there swelled 
A tide which must have way — ^hot tears, 
Smothered and pent thro* burning years, 
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Which now had burst their foont and rolled 
With strength that would not be controlled. 
Or rather say, my frozen heart 
These sunny smiles had bid to start 
In streams that with their merry ring 
Gave token of a coming spring. 

He sat in calm respect, nor broke 
My grief till spent, and then he spoke, 
And pressed me tenderly to eat 
Picked morsels of his simple meat. 

* And who ar^ you,' at last I said, 

* So far from man and comforts fled 
Into this wilderness ?* 

* My friend, 
I do not fly from man, or spend 
My life in solitude. I come 
And make this wilderness my home 
That I may dwell with those who move 
Far from the common paths of love.* 

* And are there men around you here ?* 

* Around me even as the deer 

Who roam at random — sometimes nigh 
And sometimes far ; those wandering men 
Who see their roof-tree in the sky. 
Who come and straight are gone again.* 
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* Pardon me, sir, but yet,' I said, 

* I do not understand your trade.' 

« My trade,' he answered with a smile, 

* Is to win men from being vile, 
By telling them of that great Love 
Who died below and lives above.' 

I gazed surprised a^d said again, 

* You are a missionary, then ?' 

* It little matters by what name 
You represent my foolish shame. 
The world will mock me all the same. 
Enough that I am one who knows 
That Jesus is the power of God 

To conquer all our fears and foes, 

And lead us where himself has trod. 

And I am one of those who dream 

That He is able to redeem 

Even this dark world from sin and night. 

And fill it with his holy light. 

And therefore is it I am come 

A many thousand miles from home. 

In these wild jungles to proclaim 

The glory of the Saviour's name.' 

I listened awe- struck. From his eye 
There Jboamed a sacred majesty, 
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And all his noble features glowed 
With light that only comes from God. 
The day in conversation spent 
Soon passed, and I was well content 
At night to share his humble bed. 
And find a roof above my head. 
And I was well content next day 
To hear him wish me still to stay, 
And day by day he still delayed 
My steps, and still content I stayed. 
And when a month had past, no more 
I spoke of going from his door, 
For we had vowed eternal faith. 
And brotherhood in life and death. 

And soon I learned how life with me 
Had been unworthy of the name. 
Ignoble, full of selfish shame. 
And narrowness and misery. 
Each day did my companion rise 
With one calm purpose in his eyes. 
And scarcely conscious of his own 
Sweet life, for others lived alone. 
The call of hunger sometimes brought 
His own existence to his thought. 
And then he ate and rose to spend 
The strength his simple fare could lend 
In blessing men. He seemed divine ! . . 
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And looking on that life of mine 
With all its puling selfishness, 
Its wretched groping after bliss, 
As if myself were chief and first, 
And all was lost since I was curst, 
I Learned to hate my past, and sought 
To hide it even from my own thought. 

And so we dwelt together — I 
Beginning only then to live, 
And eager every day to buy 
His love with what myself could give. 
The place of our abode was nigh 
An Indian settlement, and high 
Beyond the rugged mountains rose ; 
And hither bands of hunters came 
To shoot or snare the varied game, 
Or track it upward to the snows. 
These were the men all base and rude 
Whose want and wickedness had wooed 
My Philip from a home of ease 
And loving hearts beyond the seas. 

But tho* hid gentle love had made 
Creation new to me, not less 
His heart, surrounded by a shade 
Whose precinct I could not invade, 
Was covered from my wondering guess. 
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how I longed to pierce his soul 
And learn the secret of the whole — 
The spring of that pure life which flowed 
As if it came direct from God. 

But yet I only saw that he 
Was different from men — from me ; 
And only felt my wonder move 
To admiration, awe and love. 

And ever as the mystery grew 
To meaning in my eager view, 
That meaning seemed itself to fill 
With other mysteries stranger still. 

At last so much I yearned to And 
The glory of his hidden mind, 
From whence for ever past my feet 
His stream of being still and sweet 
Flowed onward — and so much I felt . 
That he in Ught and beauty dwelt 
For ever in some higher clime 
Of thought to which I fain would rise. 
Some lovely land with sunny skies 
Above the sweeping mists of Time — 
That one bright evening in our walk 

1 turned aside from other talk, 
And told him plainly how my life 
Had been a thing of feeble strife 
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With monstrous powers that still had borne 
Me down and left me crushed and torn — 
And how I longed for peace and rest 
Within my sick and stormy breast. 

He bent upon me such a smile 
As if his spirit would beguile 
My spirit of its every care 
And fear, and all my grief would share. 
And in that hour I drew aside 
The veil which fierce despair and pride 
Had hung for years before my heart, 
I bared its darkest deepest part, 
I told him every want and woe, 
My weariness with all below. 
And how his gentle love had come 
Like one dear star in skies of gloom. 
To show me in my hopeless night 
That somewhere there were love and light. 

I turned to meet his gaze — and saw 
An arrow quivering in his breast 
And the red blood upon his vest ! 
He fell — I knelt and strove to draw 
The dart, while aU the echoes round 
Woke to the war-yell*8 horrid sound. 
But when I drew it forth, the blood 
Bushed thro* the wound in a hot flood. 

5 
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I Btrove to staunch it, but in vain — 
I saw his face was white with pain — 
The dew upon his brow — ^his breath 
Drawn thickly — and he whispered, * Death — 
Yes, Death, my friend, but all is well ! 

Father — grant me breath — ^to tell — 
That Christ is what you need — Christ I — 
He does suffice — He has sufficed 

For me — for you He will. take 

My love to her — and gently break 

My death — that next to Christ and God 

1 loved her — ^we shall meet above — 

And Death — shall not — divide — our — Ioyq*' 

His effort forced the welling blood 

In jerks — ^his breath grew short — ^he ceased — 

The pallor on his face increased, 

But with the pallor there was shed 

A, tender light as of the dawn : 

One smile — one pressure— he was gone I , 

And when I knew that he was dead 

I rose expecting I should see 

The fiends prepared to murder me. 

But all was peaceful in the glade. 

And evening her low music made 

Of birds and babbhng streams. And then 

I sought to bear him from the spot 

To all of home — our little cot ; 

I tried to raise him, but in vain — 
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I was too small and weekly ; so 
I scooped his grave beside him there, 
And when the moon was large and fair 
I buried him, and rose to go, 
Dumb, tearless, frozen. But the last 
Long lingering look I paused to cast 
Made me myself. 

* thus,' Ixjried, 
* For ever thus I The one — the one 
In all the world that was my own I 
Was it for loving me he died ? 
Am I so curst as this — that he 
Who loves me must be curst with me I — 

glooming shades, have ye no dart 
For me — ^me also ! Is this heart 
So wrapt in sorrow's triple mail 
That death may fall like burning hail 
Around me ? — Yet I must not die 
Just now, but care my life and fly ; 

1 have a reason now to live 
To dp his message — forgive 

My foolish rage, sweet Angel 1 — ^Kest 
In holy peace, and on thy breast 
Let spring in earliest grace descend, 
And summer all her glories blend — 
Farewell— yet no I — come with me, 
And like my guardian angel be 
Henceforth — ^I know, I know thou wili> . 

6* 
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And save me from despair and guilt !* 

One fond farewell to our wee cot, 
And I forsook the fateful spot, 
And soon upon the rolling main 
Approached my native land again. 

blessed voyage I — anight by night 
Upon the lonely deck reclined 
I watched the heavens starry-bright, 
And heard the music of the wind — 
That ocean wind so long confined 
In chambers of the silent air. 
All dumb, forlorn and mad with prayer 
To live in sound, which finds at last 
A ship with cord and sail and mast. 
And all night long as on a lute 
Plays softly to the waves that mute 
With pleasure lightly run behind, 
Or laugh that their rough lord, the wind, 
Should hit a mood so sweet and kind. 

But I I could not if I would 
Belate what mood his tuneful mood 
Awaked in me, or how I slid 
From mood to mood as he would bid. 
Till even he was heard no more. 
And thought was wafbed to a shore 
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Of being never trod before. 

Even as a stream whose stately course 
Proceeds at first from one small source, 
So flowed my musing from that word 
Amid poor PhiHp*s gaspings heard. 
To me the name of Christ had been 
A name neglected — scarcely known, 
Till I had been so strangely thrown 
With that pure nature, and had seen 
The beauty of his life and mien. 
And from our cot I had removed 
The books I knew he chiefly loved ; 
Ajid now as over these I hung 
I only seemed to hear his tongue 
And see his face, for all I read 
But shadowed out the beauty dead 
With him. Thus day by day I sought 
To reach the centre of his thought, 
And night by night in silence lay 
To muse on what I read by day ; 
And every thought and every dream 
Flew with one impulse round one theme— 
The name, the life, the heart of Christ : 
And still I heard, ' He has sufficed 1* 
At last within myself I said : 
If all be true which I have read — 
Yea, if my Philip himself be true — 
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The truest man I ever knew- 



There is a something high above 
The world and all its joy and love, 
A life I never yet have known, 
Which Christ bestows, and He alone. 

If Philip be true ! — vas Philip true ? 
Who spoke of Christ as one he knew. 
At least his life was true — a life 
Bo free from selfishness and strife. 
It must be true to love — ^to be 
Gentle and kind to men, as he 
Was kind and gentle unto me. 
And did this life of truth proceed 
From falsehood — ^from a lying creed ? 
For Christ was all, he said — ^the root 
From whence alone he bore his fruit. 

Thus flowed my thoughts, and the still air 
Of midnight ocean heard that prayer. 
The fitst which issued from my heart : 
* Jesus, if indeed Thou art — 
If in this universe there be 
More than the worlds and men and me — 
If God indeed be Love and Thou 
The Son of God, the Saviour — bow 
To this poor being in his woe. 
And Spirit thro* my spirit flow!* 
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The stars slid silent overhead, 
The wind around, me softly sang, 
Hour after hout the watch-bell rang, 
And in the east the dawn grew red, 
And that was all — ^no answer came. 
No still-small whisper breathed my name. 
Day rose ; I ate not ; to and fro 
I paced the deck. but to know 
Is there a God I For if there be 
That God and Christ which Philip knew — 
Ay, Phihp — if Philip be true — 
It is enough — too much for me I 

But tho' my prayers at first were sent 
Like smoke that vanishes in air. 
Each day a deeper discontent 
Compelled my weary soul to prayer. 
And more and more did God appear 
The one necessity — * what,' 
I groaned, * is all if God is not I' 
And more and more the terrible fear 
Yawned at my feet, a gulf of gloom, 
Like universal death and doom. 
And still I read and mused and prayed, 
And often in the still of night 
I yearned to that dear heart for aid, 
I cried : < come, thou sainted shade, 
And speak to me and give me light !* 
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But never weary soul doth lift 
Imploring hands from life's dark drift 
Unheeded, for at last there came 
That presence which we cannot name 
Upon my heart, as soft and sweet 
As dew on pastures faint with heat. 
I cannot tell — who can tell 
The spirit's still enraptured swell 
When first revealed the Christ descends, 
And brings around Him from above 
To our new sight that day of Love — 
That dazzling fadeless day of Love 
Which thro' the universe extends ; 
And the tired soul upon his breast 
Lies back in ecstasies of rest ! 

And now old things had past away. 
And every thing was new ; the day 
Was lighted with a purer Hght, 
And sweeter stars did deck the night. 
And that deep hunger I had striven 
To fill from every cHme but heaven 
Was filled at last with Love — the meat 
Ambrosial which angels eat. 

blessed voyage I but each year 
Of after life made Him more dear 
Who then unto my lonely heart 
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Became a brother not to part 
. From me for ever. First He brought 
Forgiveness — ^rest, and granting these 
Made needful more, for soon I sought 
That purity of heart and thought 
Without whose grace I could not please 
Whom I so loved. And still his love 
For ever drawing from above 
Still raises me ; and still the more 
I gain his love the liidden lore 
Breaks open to my view — the mists 
That cover all things melt away, 
As swallowed up in conquering day. 
And this strange world no more exists 
A puzzle for the mind — a rack 
For the poor heart ; no longer black 
Scowls on the soul the tyrant tomb, 
But slinks away to his own gloom ; 
For Love's philosophy explains 
All that is needful — what remains 
Shall be explained when light shall quell 
Each lingering mystery, and tell. 
As Faith foretells — that aU is well ! 

Beauty, thou wast mine at last 
When hope of finding thee was past I 
But not alone to please the eye 
Or ear with grace and majesty. 
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Thou earnest also to the heart 
And mind, and barest to each part 
Of manifold man what each desired. 
For Beauty is but Love attired 
In utterance of being and thought. 
And that small spot of Love's fair dress 
Which we call Nature, I had sought 
And deemed it all of loveliness, 
Till on the Universal throne 
Love stood revealed, supreme, alone, 
And I had seen the whole fair globe 
One among myriad gems which gleam 
In changing splendours down his robe — 

beautiful ! and yet its beam 
Lost in the myriad, and the whole 
Bright myriad half-forgotten when 

Thro' Love's own eyes beamed forth his soul. 
Yet even that light descending then 
Made all more bright ; and thus it seemed 
That all grew dim and yet more bright 
Because of that supremer light 
.Which from the face of Love was beamed. 

The voyage done with my sad tale 

1 reached one autumn eve that vale 
Where dwelt the heart which I must break. 
I found the house, and with white cheek 
And trembling hand I knocked. — fair I 
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A pleasant garden kept with care, 
And nigh a river and a wood. — 
A woman with a sable hood 
Approached — I bowed and asked for her: 

* I fear you cannot see her, sir.' 

* Pardon me, madam, I am here 
With news from him beyond the wave.* 

* AJas I* she answered with a tear, 

* The maid you seek is in her grave.' 
I told my tale, and she would know 
The utmost of this newer woe. 

She listened weeping, then she said : 
' And yet I should not mourn him dead 
When she is dead, for they were one ; 
And who would greatly care to wait 
And buffet with the tide of fate 
When all we buffet for is gone I — 
As I — as 1 1* She wept again 
And added : * My poor daughter died 
By your detail the evening when 
Her lover died. I was beside 
Her bed, and saw the failing eyes 
Change with a rapture of surprise ; 
And then she welcomed him and spread 
Her arms embracing, and — ^was dead !* 
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On that same day I turned again 
To move among my fellow men, 
With all my purpose fixt that earth 
Should he the better for my birth. 
Alas, how many bitter years. 
How many pains, how many tears, 
Before we learn he only lives 
Who lives for Truth and Love, and gives 
Himself away, by yielding still 
His will into the Father's will. 
And Thou, Christ ! Incarnate love ! 
No more did I an outcast rove, 
Nor yearned as once for hearts to share 
With me myself and themselves — Thou 
Wast friend and brother to me now — 

in that union they do know 

Who drawn by love or driven by woe 
Have found Thee all, and have but Thee ! 
Nor now as once it gave me care 
To think : No woman's heart can be 
Like a sweet garden unto me ! 
Perhaps that very thought had driven 
My spirit farther into heaven — 

1 cannot tell — ^but now no more 
I wept to wear the shape I wore. 

That too was well I And if men mocked — 
Whose mocking once had shut and locked 
My spirit into gloom and hate — 
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They could not reach that calmer state 
Wherein I dwelt, nor rob me of this — 
The power to love them, or the bliss 
Of sharing that great Love divine 
Which hke the unwasting sun doth shine, 
And maketh his wide beams to fall 
On evil and good, and foldeth all. 

Since then long years have past away, ' 
And I who sit and write to-day 
Am a gray-haired and feeble man. 
With cloud and storm my life began, 
Which died before the noon, and I 
Walked on beneath a happy sky. 
And now the evening calm and clear 
Is sinking, and my home is near. 
thanks for that pure Love and Faith, 
Which sweeten life and vanquish death ! 



DAKEEL'S EETUKN, 
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Fbom London came young Darrel down by rail, 
Alighting in the midst of woods and hills, 
Now grown accustomed to the steam and shock 
Which ran like angry prophets up the glen, 
Denouncing doom on trees and £elds and birds. 

Six pleasant miles remained to walk before 
His eyes should greet that rustic house wherein 
The maiden dwelt who was to be his wife. 
The West still wore a keepsake of its dead, 
The rich remembrance of a golden day 
Which but an hour before had made the scene 
A Paradise. The clearly-darkening sky 
Was breaking into a wide bloom of stars, 
Where one soft planet, like a royal rose, 
The garden ruled. 

Now Darrel left behind 
The railway and some houses it had bred. 
And found the old familiar path which lay 
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Half-hidden thro' the waving mea.dow lands, 
And winding with the winding river, led 
Where foaming past these waters dashed the feet 
Of half a thousand pin^s which ever sang 
In changing tones to Inda*s pensive heart. 

This eve to Darrel was a vale of rest 
Bowered at the feet of the stupendous years 
Whose rocks and ices he had scaled and crost 
By perilous paths o'er distant torrents hung. 
And now they showed afar their rosy tops, 
And poured themselves in streams to make that peace 
Which spread in lucid lakes within his heart, 
On whose still sheets full many a plumy hope 
Moved -swan-like, with its tranquil eyes toward 

heaven, 
And shadow eyes beneath where all was shadow. 
For when his life with Inda's was made one 
By welding love, and when it mostly seemed 
To him and her that separate life were death, 
Her father spoke in kindly tones of sense. 
Which sounded silly harshness in their ears : 
* Inda was young — too young to marry yet ; 
And Darrel was too poor to make a wife 
Of one whose only dower was grace and love. 
Why rush into life's noonday ? why foreclose 
The dewy dawn of the heart ? or lose too soon 
The tender blisses of expectant love ? 
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And, abore all, whj miss the life and force 
Expect an: love would lend to brain and thew f 
Wherefore let Darrel wait, and let him work 
To fonnd the little kingdom of a home. 
Within whose borders Inda yet should role. 
Confiding in his power to shield her coasts.' 
Thus spoke the father firom his cooler airs. 
And like a dash of chilling hail his words 
Beat off the April blossoms of their hopes. 

Bat Darrel tamed with all his purpose fixt 
To front the world, and in the teeth of fate. 
And thro* the stones she slung, to found the home 
That should be Inia*s kingdom, and who33 walls 
Should gleam inside with loTe, outside with strength. 

At last the home was built, for he had wrought 
Himself a name and was no longer poor. 
The kingdom now was readj for its Queen ; 
The crown was ready which should crown her his. 
Flashing for eyer firom her conscious hand ; 
And he was ready too ; and she afar 
In that lone house and listening to the pines 
Which mourned, despaired, and hoped by turns was 

more 
Than ready, longing in her deepest heart 
For the fair kingdom wrought and drest with love. 
And for the fairer kingdom of its King. 
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Beside the stream he went, and heard its feet 

Tinkle upon the pehhles as it ran 

With the light rush of haK a league of hill. 

The pathway stole thro' pleasant woods aUve 

With nightingales. In gaps of the dusk trees 

Tha hiUs beyond stood muffled in their pines. 

At times a startled bird with reckless flight 

Shattered the slumber of the leaves overhead ; 

Or in the brush a lated rabbit stirred 

As homeward bound it chose its crackling way. 

Still as he went, across his dreamful heart 
And high away in the blue deeps above 
Soft fancies floated, touched and tinged by all 
The lustrous hues of Love's majestic dawn. 
For in the heart there are an earth below 
And sky overhead. We live upon the earth. 
And to the sky we yearn. The heart within 
Has its astronomy — ^its distant worlds 
That creep like points beyond our utmost reach. 
It sees until it sees no more, and knows 
That it can see no more, and that away 
Beyond its ken the universe of thought 
Turns solemnly for ever round its God. 

Behold these floating fancies of his heart I 
For after, ib the bright and blessed days 
Of early wedded life, their honeymoon 

6 
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Beside the sea, he shaped the airy thoughts 
Into the moulding of that verse they wear, 
Because it was the measure Inda loved. 



I. 



The heart within us cannot rest at home, 

It begs thro* earth below and heaven above ; 
And that deep want impelling it to roam 
Is the low part of Love. 

Ay, from the infant's eyes it lightly springs 

To the sweet dream of that overhanging face ; 
And instinct with its weakness yearns and clings 
To that strong tenderness. 

It scales the barrier of cradle walls, 

Like a young bird impatient of the nest 
Whence it can hear its kind in silvery calls 
Invite it to be blest. 

And home is found a garden of delight. 

With soft enchantments in each ringing grove, 
Fenced with the glory of a father's might. 
Starred with a mother's love. 
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I have loved thee, Love ! In youth's sweet days 
Thou wast to me a shadowy shape which hung 

In the air of dreams, and I in lonely lays 
Have all thy beauty &ung. 

Thou wast a something exquisite which dwelt 

In form and hue with a pervading art ; 
An omnipresent presence to be felt 
By the all-sensitive heart. 

But when my being deepened toward its prime, 
I was content no longer that afar 

1 saw thee floating at the western time 

In cloudlet* or in star. 

I askefl for something more, and thou didst give , 

Me all I asked. Not less I saw thee now 
In star and cloudlet, that I saw thee live 
Upon a maiden's brow. 

Not less I saw thee in the glowing west, 
Or in the blushing islands of the dawn. 
That o'er the empty spaces of my breast 
Intenser hues were drawn. 

From populous dreams I wakened desolate, 

^nd desolate stood before these bounteous eyes ; 
I felt the newer life thou didst create 
Thro' all my nature rise. 

6* 
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And from these eyes a fresher radiance streamed, 

Homeland behind stood drest in purer light, 
Upon the world around the lustre beamed 
And made the sun more bright. 

But less with what they gave than with the wild 
And glowing promise of what they would give ; 
The treasures to be said and to be smiled 
While life should love to live. 

Love is our teacher on from age to age, 

He writes his lessons on the folding skies. 
On Nature's wide and ever-changing page, 
And in each other's eyes. 

And then he takes the scroll of human things. 
And fills it with his teachings and his tales ; 
He paints his truth on tender flowers, and sings 
In birds and streams and gales. 

And on the spirit side of what we are 

Thro* mystic deeps he moves in silent might, 
To draw us from our narrow ranges far 
Into his infinite. 
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n. 

I thank Tliee, Supreme, for incomplete 

Existence in myself, since Thou hast grown 
Such complement of being, rich and sweet, 
In her who is my own. 

Never a wailing want Thou dost bestow 

Upon thy creatures, but that want's weak wail 
Is signal for a satisfying flow 

From founts that never fail. 

All things with other things are fitly mated, 

Her heart is slaked from this poor heart of mine. 
And back on me the heart that I have sated 
Pours all for which I pine. 

It is not good for man to be alone I 

His greater heart of ruder texture spun 
In its own desolate strength does fret and moan 
Till it has softness won. 

And softness is the stronger strength which casts 
On strength its charm, and these together blent 
Become that force which moves against the blasts 
Of life omnipotent. 
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And what if this poor nature covers o*er 
Another nature not of flesh or earth — 
A river of whose end I know not more 
Than of its mountain birth ; 

Yet can I not a scanty knowledge glean 

From the rich harvest of my earthly bliss ? 
Can I not say : That nobler self within 
Is surely more than this ? 

Can I not say : If God has cared me here, 
And satisfied the wants He did implant, 
My nobler self within a nobler sphere 

Shall not be left to want ? 

• 

Can I not say : This marriage is a type, 

This sweet sweet union with the girl I love, 
Of higher marriage when the times are ripe 
In that deep world above ? 

dread it were in sandy wastes to roam 
Beneath the tortures of the naked sun, 
To cry : Behold my thirst — my thirst is come, 
And water there is none I 

But sweet behef ! — ^He fills the buzzing fly 

And the archangel from his endless store ; 
And, more than fly as less than angel, I 
Am filled for evermore. 
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m. 

Love unto Love unfolds. The heart which here 

Sits in the sunshine of another* s eyes 
Is growing stronger, fitter for the clear 
Deep sunshine of the skies. 

He who loves not his brother whom he sees, 

How can he love God whom he has not seen ? 
He who would gain the ultimate mysteries 
Must with the first begin. 

We to each other are the alphabet 

Of Love's deep lore, and he who studies best 
The easy lessons in the primer set 
Will soonest gain the rest. 

Thro* the sweet portals of each other's love 

We enter those new courts where gleaming stands 
The Palace of God, and voices from above 
Proclaim : Not made with hands ! 

Behind, we say, ourflowers are dead and strown — 

This is the everlasting 1 and we hear 
A music from the sapphire windows, blown 
Li gusts upon the ear. 
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The golden doors expand their pinions wide ; 

It is the home of Love without annoy ; 
And ever pleads a yearning voice inside : 
Enter into my joy ! 

And thus our souls thro' love and death are hroudjt 

(The love of one another and the loss) 
Unto his feet whose mighty Love was taught 
By the all-eloquent cross. 

For Love were hut a beautiful shape of air 

Did he not carry that tremendous tree, 
And show us in the burden he can bear 
How real he must be. 

High knowledge which between the hills of love 

Thro' angel lands in crystal rivers ran, 
Emmanuel took, and stooping from above 
He whispered it to man. 

Love unto Love unfolds : The love of earth 

Is weak and human, and it dies away ; 
But in its death is wrought the higher birth. 
As dawn dies into day. 
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IV. 



hearken to the parable of Love 

And of the pleasant bower where swings hid nest, 
For Love is bom, in shape a tender dove, 
Upon a mother's breast. 

■ 

There is he nurtured, basking in fond eyes 

That watch him thro* the day and thro' the night ; 
He does not dream of any higher skies 
Or any richer Ught. 

And soon, a merry fledgling, he essays 

To skirt the utmost boundaries of home, 
Content with his home hearts for many days, 
And caring not to roam. 

But time advances and his heart with time ; 

He feels the mighty yearning unto men ; 

He spreads a wandering wing in every clime, 

And seeks his home again. 

But ah ! destruction has been here, the walls 
Are levelled, and the happy hearth is bare ; 
Along the weary waste he flies and calls 
To the distracted air. 
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And yet again with wider heart he turns 

To all the world ; but now a something springs 
Within his deepest life, which beats and burns 
Along his quivering wings. 

Howe'er he moves the nameless impulse bends 

His flight to Heaven, and unto Heaven he flies ; 
Above the dwindling peaks of earth ascends, 
And fades into the skies. 



V. 

On wastes of sea the tempest sinks and broods 

And breaks and spends itself, unseen, unknown ; 
And earth's wide sorrow has its solitudes. 
Undreamed-of and alone. 

We stand upon the sea- shore where the foam 

Of wandering billows whitens down the strand ; 
And thus do wandering waves of sorrow come 
To touch the spirit's land. 

But the great far-off deep of human tears^ 

The drear and dreadfiil wilderness of woe» 
The sighs, despairings, madnesses and fears — 
Of these we never know. 
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To-night my soul is filled with happiness, 

As yonder sky is filled with trembling stars ; 
And some strong inner spirit seems to press 
Against my being's bars, 

Seeking a higher range and nobler things 

Than those which meet the shallow mortal sight ^ 
And seems to spread and plume her silvery wings, 
That thrill to beat the light. 

but to fly away ! — to what and where 

I cannot tell — ^but to fly — ^to fly I 
It is the agony of joy's despair 

Which feels a higher sky, 

blissful hour that like' an islet bright 

Spangles the leaden sea of human grief, 
Whose murmurs fringe about my soft delight 
With sobbings for relief. 

For I am happy and I ask for Ufe, 

But this same hour with broken hope and faith 
Ten thousand hearts are weary of the strife, 
And only ask for death. 

Shall I close in my being with the walls 
Of pearly love in opal splendours drest 
Shall I refuse the cry which ever calls. 
Content that I am blest I 
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This were to sink from Thee, immortal King, 

Who in thy happiness dost never close 
Thy being round, to hear the angels sing. 
Far from the din of woes. 

But courting all the din of teeming tears 

And breaking hearts which live to break again, 
And the mad moaning of the feverish years. 
Dost bow thyself to men. 

For Love's sweet joys I thank Thee, but more still 
For Love's sweet sorrows. I am most like Thee 
When most I hearken to and seek to heal 
Another's misery. 



VI. 

I love that I may love ; that I may grow 

I grow ; . I am that I may fuller be. 
Make me, Lord, my being's end to know, 
And to proceed in Thee. 

Make me to know the saintliness of earth, . 

In trees and flowers to see their Maker smile, 
To trust the force that rules the spirit's birth — 
The possible of the vile. 
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Make me to know and trust the strength and reach 

Of Love to work his own majestic will ; 
Help me, Lord, by loving deeds to teach 
What Love will yet fulfil. 

Love, thou art my light, but now no more 
A feeble flame to cheer the murky years ; 

Thou art a sun in heaven and hangest o'er 
Me and this vale of tears. 

Sweet was thy tiny flame in darkness, now 
The glimmer dies amid the opening day; 

1 see the world that lay concealed, and thou 

Dost hghten all my way. 

And yet the eyes which once to me contained 

Thy all of brightness, are not now less bright 
But more — even the earthly love has gained 
Seen in thy fuller light. 

For I must speak this truth in Love*s pure praise, 

That he but gathers strength when he does roam. 
And when he more in widening circle strays 
He dwells the more at home. 

Love, Love, Love ! Creation's hope and end I 

My heart is wrought up with thy future, I 
Can feel my essence with thy essence blend 
In absolute unity. 
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'Thou hast hecome my bridegroom — ^I, thy bride, 

Have past into thy destiny and life, 
And lost my own — ^rejoicing at thy side. 
And striving in thy strife. 

K thou be lifted up as Lord of all, 

And crowned at last on the eternal throne. 
It is enough ! — and let my being fall 
Into thy heart unknown I 



And thus along the warbling stream he went, 
And past the silent hills, and past the voice 
Of nightingales, and past the swinging moths 
And shooting bats which kept the air awake. 
And past the consciousness of love and joy. 
Till all his life was Inda, and his eyes 
Beheld the grove of pines, and his glad ears 
Eeceived its low discourse. The river here 
Fenced with soft music Inda's household lands, 
And a white bridge held lightly shore to shore. 
bridge of vows and sighs and tears, unchanged 
"While ever-changing waters glanced below ! 
Love, white bridge uniting heart to heart, 
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First blushed and whispered on this springing beam 
One rosy eve, and only changed toward strength 
While time, a river, ran away beneath ! 

Behold her, Darrel, waiting on the spot 
Where first she murmured * I am thine,' with eyes 
Into whose depths thy being leaped and sank. 
And was thy own no more I Behold her now 
In the gold autumn of her patience, rich 
With clustering fruits of gentleness and joy. 
And holy harvests of a meeker hope ! 
Behold her now strong in the love and faith 
That she has nurtured thro' the lonely days 
And nights of weeping I 

And with a short cry 
From that wild something which is next to joy 
And higher, did he hasten down the path. 
And held within his arms the world and all. 



DYING DAYS. 

{Am imttmU o/towu wumtk* Moy 6e 9uppo$ed to tepartUe the 
uiteramce of the dijertmt parte.) 

I. 

What a bright and happy morning ! how the fields 
and gardens ring ! 

I think how once I mingled with the spring, a 

part of spring. 
Not a bird more wild and gleefdl — ^now I sit and see 

the son, 
Weak and wasted — ^weak and wasted, sometimes 

wishing all was done. 
Do not leave me to myself, love; I am low and 

strange to-day ; 
Sickness makes us sour and selfish ; I shall soon be 

gone away. 
Soon be done with giving trouble — ^ihere, my darling, 

do not firet ; 

1 did not intend to grieve you ; — ^what if I recover 

yet! 
Wheel my chair into the window, that will do, love ; 
it is sweet 
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Sitting here to see the garden — not a loud and busy 

street. 
How can men endure the city I — the crocus beds 

are fair ; 
White and yellow ringed together ; — ^it was I who set 

them there. 
They have grown while I have wasted ; which of us 

shall perish first? 
am I a special sinner, that my hfe should so be 

curst I 

Here to-day, my wife, I would that I had never seen 
your face ; 
Never felt the soft enchantment of your quiet maiden 

grace ; 
Never known and loved our children, and this happy 

home of ours. 
With its rooms of modest beauty, smiling out on 

trees and flowers. 
each newly-opened blossom, and each bird that 

carols by. 
And each waft of pleasant sunshine makes it harder 

still to die. 
Every little thing around me, as I shift my restless 

gaze, " 
Has its gentle song or story of the bright and happy 

days — 
Of the days when first I came, a timid wooer, and 
your eye 

7 
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Turned as cold a look on me as on the stranger pass- 

ing by ; 
Till I broke my heart with loving, and with longing 

to be loved ; 
Knowing not a maid is moved when most she seems 

to be unmoved. 

Then that night we went together down the 

meadows for a walk ; 
And my tongue was idly busy, for my spirit could 

not talk. 
There we sat beside your wood and saw the west a 

fading flame. 
Turned and met each other's eyes, and trembling 

breathed each other's name. 
Unawares the thing was done which all my being 

yearned to do, 
And we knew we loved each other — ^little else that 

hour we knew. 
supremest hour of being ! that first living heart 

to see 
Lying open wide and wondrous, filled to all its 

depths with me. 
For we first behold ourselves when gazing thro' 

another heart 
We perceive ourselves transfigured, of that other 

grown a part. 
How I loved you — ^how I loved you 1 how beautiful 
wetel 
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I can yet behold that moonHght in your eyes and on 

your hair. 
Then came marriage Hke a dream that opened 

brighter from a dream, 
Opening still from bright to brighter toward some 

noon of love supreme ; 
For it yet was but the morning of a purer broader 

day;— 
But afoe has come upon me, and his purpose is to slay ! 

alas I to end so early, and be thrown a use- 
less thing,, 
Where the splendours of life's summer are just 

opening from its spring ; 
End like him who shapes a holy life-thought, but he 

falls and faints, 
Faints and dies beside his marble only damming into 

saints. 
For I felt my youth and boyhood like the larva bHnd 

and dumb. 
Pushing thro* a lower being toward some greatness 

yet to come ; 
Which in vision flashed upon me, and my heart grew 

proud and strong. 
And I chid myself that waited and the years that 

seemed so long ; 

Yearning ever with that yearning which was but my 

growth in me, 

7* 
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For the days of my perfection, when my spirit 

should he free ; 
Yearning ever wild and giddy as I struggled up the 

slopes, 
With the hreezes blowing on me from the summit of 

my hopes ; 
From that summit pure and peerless, which my 

destiny had hurled 
In the olden time before me into lordship of the 

world ! — 
But the dream is past and over, and I go I know not 

where ; 
Lo, I see the ancient boatman, and the wet and 

weedy stair, 
And the river on whose surface all the mists of doom 

are wrapt. 
Setting sluggish toward that region which has never 

yet been mapped. 
And I know I must not linger, for the solemn die 

is thrown ; 
I shall leave you, gentle darling, in our wedding 

world alone — 
Leave you here in the old homestead, done with you 

and it and all, 
Steering out upon the future in that black and 

ghostly yawl. 
In those first wild hours of absence which your 

widowed heart will see, 
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O how fax remoyed away from one another shall we he ? 

Will the snn which shines above yon sparkle under- 
neath my feet, 

One bright pebble in the pavement of the gold and 
jewelled street ? 

Will that spanless gnlf divide us where Creation 
turns and rolls — 

We who lay on earth together with an inch between 
our souls I 

Or while you are tossing hopeless on your cold and 
lonely bed, 

Shall my spirit hover near you, noiseless with its 
airy tread ? 

Far away and yet beside you, seeing all and yet un- 
seen. 

With a something new and dreadful like a wall of 
glass between ? 

And that night would I, unconscious of what change 
had come to me. 

Fondly stretch my shadowy being, once again to 
cherish thee ? 

Deeming I was yet thy husband, eager for thy kiss — 
to find 

That my spirit-kiss was Ughter than the lightest kiss 
of wind. 

Heaven — ^Heaven ! what is Heaven ? Earth has 
been a heaven to me ; 



TwQoLi.wAm} athfst Edeo. tiian ^im Eiioi w&ieh I 



I cao. earj now the psiq^er^ ^yizxg izi » wockiiocise 



AH t&e ^2& fbr Tifm has notfrrngy azid the fotaxe 

hflsthe Lord. 
Be is fixH of espeetstcQiiy and hfs hope is sird&ig 



For his moLi is hut & wocyxDizse^ ami his (mlr door 

to dse. 
Trae I had mj days of pLe&sore when mr hem^ wss 

faSSBed; 
Bat to hixzL upon the desert whose last water has 



Is it any jcfj to pcss^S': water Testerdaj wms sweet ? 
For caek dmr the heazt wiihizi us a^s anew to be 



And the dark to-daj grows darker firom tiie za£anee 



He who neier kaew & pleasizre is in better case ml 



O Hat Pbwer thst du^pes exbtsKe, is He&iezid or 

vHefiie? 
Coali He not haie screoaed his creatures &c«zi the 

MjmgthM&s of woe? 
OwiH Heaoi hsTe fonoed iss happr, ^wio^ with 
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Earth itself a blessed island in a sea of life, not 

death ? 
Is not bliss the end of being ? what is being without 

bliss? 
Thus my life is seen a failure, and all life a blank 

abyss ! 
Darkness, darkness ! all is darkness I Supreme, 

thy will is hard ! 
Must I go into the ohamel ? must my life henceforth 

be barred 
From aU sights and soimds of beauty ? must I leave 

the friends I love ? 
my God, I pray Thee hear me 1 Is there pity yet 

above? 
Wherefore am I doomed to suffer ? wherefore\ am I 

doomed to die ? 
Is my being but a target for the bolts of misery ? — 
But a shame upon this puling I If the iron doom is 

set. 
Let my heart be iron also ! let me cast away regret 1 
At the most it is but dying ; are the pangs of dying 

keen ? 
Babes meet Death, and meet him smiling — shall I 

wear a dastard mien ? 
Let me brace my soul to suffer I — ah, my wife^ one 

look at you 
Melts away my resolution, and the madness comes 

anew. 
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If we both could die together, then would even death 

have charms, 
For the grave would not be lonely with my darling 

in my arms. 
I could smile to meet the future with my darling at 

my side ; 
for some intenser marriage which the grave could 

not divide I 
for spirit wed to spirit with indissoluble bands I 
But alas, this flimsy marriage is a thread in Death's 

rude hands. 

Bend above me, let me see you, when the life 

within me dies ; 
Let me see my heaven shining up the distance of 

your eyes. 
And be sure that I shall linger just without the 

misty gate 
Till you join me — as close to life and you as I 

can wait ; 
If there be a joy in Heaven, I shall leave it all un- 
tried; 
Tea, I shall not enter Heaven till I enter with my 

bride. 
Bride to-day and bride for ever I stoop and kiss me ! 

— that breath 
Should bring love and death together, and should 

give the strength to death ! 
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n. 

Truly, truly sings the prophet, that we fade as doth 

a leaf ; 
And the life that lives the longest, when at last it 

dies is brief. 
There are leaves that perish early while the summer 

yet is fair, 
Dropping from their gay existence down the calm 

and sunny air. 
Is it better thus to perish than to wait till autumn 

flies 
On his wings of roaring west-wind thro* the gray 

and hopeless skies ? 
Is it better to descend a juicy morsel to decay. 
Than to wait till life and freshness have been drained 

and dried away ? 
If we needs must die, why linger ? are not all the 

ways of breath 
But a winding onward, onward to the cloudy doors 

of death? 
Sooner — Plater, does it matter ? — Thus I seek to blind 

my heart. 
And persuade my shrinking spirit it is better to 

depart. 
And I know I reason wisely, but when most I feel 

the truth, 



Ijo, s samethrng stirs Kitiiin job inUi the motion 

of mT Ttnith. 
Ijo, the natore thst is euthhr throbs obedient to 

its birth; 
Qnoe a^nin I &m an in&nt and my mother is Gxe 

Eazih. 
And I mil aload:''0 mother^ thee and thee alone 

I know; 
Keep me^ save me, O mx mother, from this dark 

mTstenouB iroe ! 
Fold me closer td thy bosom, for I see a shado^ 

£arm 
Boiding down to steal me £tom thee, thro^ the 

darkness and the steam. 
Bear me onmazd, O mj mother, past this winter 

stem and wHd, 
Tin tiliT cdden ejes of summer beam again upon thy 

child! 
Make me what thoa onoe didst make me when my 

life was prond and strong ! 
Bloom again the olden beaafy, sing again the olden 

song! 
Till my heart shall rise and answer, sing and dance 

with olden mirth, 
131 1 feel the earth is perfidet, and I perfect in the 

earth!'— 
Wherefore, wherefore ? but to journey round again 

to this to-day; 
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"Wherefore journey to the present ? I am here and 

let me stay. 
Why another dream of pleasure, with the knowledge 

it must end ? 
Gome again, Besignation ! who art now my only 

Mend. 

Nor is this a thought for comfort, that I tread the 

common path ; 
Since the path thb' marked and heaten is not less 

the path of death. 
What to me that millions tread it, for to die is still 

to die; 
Who feels sorrow press the lighter that a miltion 

round him sigh ? 
Th'o* we tread a common pathway, each mast enter 

hy a door 
Which for him is newly opened, and which none has 

past before 
For the ordinance of death is unto me as dread and 

strange, 
As if I in God's creation were the first to meet the 

change. 
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m. 

too long my heart has pondered on the human 

side of death ; 
Now the yellow hand of Autumn leads the timid 

Spring of Faith. 
And the Autumn in the mortal strength and succour 

daily yields 
To the spirit's opening spring-time with its cowslip- 
spangled fields. 
Tho' the outward man decayeth, in the midstxof his 

decay 
That young inner man which fills me is renewed day 

by day. 
Thus immortal feeds on mortal, for the world is only 

bread, 
When we rightly understand it, on which higher life 

is fed. 
Once the world was my existence, and in death 'the 

end of all ; 
And the glorious face of being was the face beneath 

a pall. 
Now a future spreads before me and existence grows 

sublime, 
Banging the eternal mountains, not a prisoner in 

Time. 
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has life been worth the living in this narrow 

world of ours, 
Where the death- worm nestles hidden in the golden- 
hearted flowers I 
Then it still were worth the living in another world 

like this ; 
But how well were worth the living in a world of 

fadeless bliss I 
And my powers that loved to labour will not droop 

with idle hands, 
Will not stretch in dainty languor amid warm 

voluptuous lands. 
God who gave us work when children on the barren 

soil of Time, 
Will not make our manhood useless in that fair and 

fertile clime. 
Here I laboured and was weary, there with feet that 

never tire 
I shall run for ever wiUing in the path of his 

desire. 
Here the little rills of wisdom, thin and tainted, ran 

and purled ; 
but wisdom's crystal river streams along that 

upper world I 
Here I climbed the tree of knowledge, plucked poor 

fruit and called it sweet ; 
There the wide and glowing fruitage falls in plenty 

at the feet. 
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Here my life was weak and straitened with a thousand 

cramps and chains ; 
But the heart is freer, fresher on those high and 

healthy plains. 
the day that stoops tipon me I I can see its holy 

dawn; 
And I scarce restrain my spirit with its yearning to 

be gone. 
Thus existence only broadens in the view of Christian 

faith; 
And to me that word has meaning, that there is no 

longer death ! 



IV. 



In the caverns of existence, lost in gloom I seemed 
to stand ; 

Then arose the angel. Sorrow, with a cresset in her 
hand ; 

Flashed around her ruddy radiance on the roofs and 
on the walls ; 

Showed me whence the caverns issued^ led me on- 
ward thro' the halls. 

Till I saw a distant opening and a garden out in 
Hght; 

Then I turned to bless my angel, but she vanished 
from my sight. 
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Weaker, love ? — ^yes, I am weaker, but for ever 

God is strong ; 
God is Love and Love for ever — this is all my hope 

and song. , 
Thou manifested glory I Thou human and divine I 
How is it I feel Thee present ? How is it I know 

Thee mine ? 
Thou hast told me of the Father, with his glory on 

thy face, 
Thou hast shown me his forgiveness in thy own for- 
giving grace ; 
Thou hast taught me what his love is, loving me unto 

the cross, 
Li thy living and thy dying counting selfish 

pleasure loss. 
And I see Thee tread the pathway dark and lone 

which I must tread, 
And I see Thee make thy pillow where I go to lay 

my head. 
Thus Thou camest down from Heaven like a God to 

mortals given ; 
Like a man in trust and patience Thou retumest 

back to Heaven. 
Li that one small life Thou livest what the Father 

is to man 
And what man is to the Father — the wise and 

gracious plan I 
All in one small life of sorrow made for eveYmat^ 

complete / 
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Therefore is it they who know Thee fall in worship 

at thy feet. 
Therefore is it they who know Thee hear a voice 

before unheard, 
And to all their depths of being with a newer life 

are stirred. 

so late to know and love Thee I I recall to-day 

with shame 
How my heart has gone despising from the presence 

of thy name. 
For thy name was but a symbol of all foolishness 

to me, 
To be mouthed by narrow zealots fuller of themselves 

than Thee. 
Yet Thou barest my despising; it was nothing in 

thine eyes ; 
All thy thought was but to win me to that love 

which maketh wise. 
for love so true and tender! when I knew this 

love at last. 
Then my being was transfigured, and the former 

things were past. 

For the God we see in heaven is reflected from the 
earth. 
And our purest best ideal in the human has its 
birth. 
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And the gentle face of Jesus turned serenely to the 

skies, 
Pills the heaven's radiant mirror with the sweetness 

of his eyes ; 
Till the heaven grows soft and holy, and we stand 

and see above 
All the ancient blue of ether like a sweet blue eye 

of love. 
If we gain this truth in living, then we have not 

lived in vain ; 
If we gain this truth in living, death itself becomes 

a gain. 
this blessed pit of sorrow where I found the jewel, 

Truth ; 
Pit that opened like a hell upon the pathway of my 

youth. 
Lo, I die and leave behind me all the treasures of 

my life. 
All that I have loved and cherished — ^books and 

friends and babes and wife. 
This pure treasure and this only is not chained to 

earth's low sod ; 
Henceforth who shall separate me from the love of 

Christ and God? 
Howsoe'er I pass and perish, or thro' wide creation 

rove, 
One with my unaltering essence is the truth that 

God is Love I 

8 
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And I leave tliee World, my mother, who hast 
fed and cared me long ; 

Who hast blest my eyes with beauty, and hast filled 
my ears with song. 

And thy smiles and singing mingled with the spirit 
of my youth, 

Stirred and soothed me all unconscious into har- 
mony with Truth. 

Now I leave thee unrewarded; owing much and 
paying nought ; 

All in vain that I have lived and suffered and en- 
joyed and wrought. 

What is earth the better for me ? Nothing — nothing I 
all in vain! 

that, rich in dying wisdom, I could turn and live 
again! 

For the life that moves at random, off the line of 

God's command, 
Is at best a life but wasted, is like water spilt in sand. 
Yet not wasted, tho' it freshen no small flower, if 

but it rise 
On the sunshine's flaming chariot to existence in the 

skies, 
Folding, forming in that hades with its fellows, and 

again 
Sinking to a holy service in the pure and blessed 

rain. 
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Sweet persuasion t yet before me spreads a life of 

love and faith, 
but I shall love and serve Thee, waking fresh and 

strong from death ! 

And for thee World, I leave thee ; thou wilt 

guard my grateful dust ; 
In the love of God I leave thee, yielding thee to 

Him in trust. 
God doth love thee I now I know it by my own poor 

love for thee ; 
Love is Love's sweet teacher — surely, God can not 

be less than me ! 
Love is Truth's sweet fountain; never soars a gentle 

heart above. 
But it learns there is a God, and learns besides that 

God is Love. 

Li the withering breast of Nature I have found 
the heart of Truth 

Beating with the ancient measure of its strong im- 
mortal youth ; 

Beating calm and full for ever, undisturbedly death 
and strife ; 

And my spirit flashes thro' it, mingling with its 
bounteous life. 

Lo, I see the human moulder and the world grow 
faint and old, 

8* 
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And the massy vaults of lieaven like cruslied leaves 

together rolled. 
I within the calm Eternal see without the waste of 

Time, 
And the gathering cycles marshalled to a battle-field 

sublime, 
And the phalanx of the ages rush like storm against 

the foe. 
Till he bends and breaks and scatters, and the 

heaven-wide paeans grow, 
And the Lie is sunk for ever in the silent depths of 

heU, 
And the crown is on his forehead, who has finished 

all things well ! 

Now, my darling, I am dying I and my words are 

weak and few ; 
But the God I love and trust in. He will surely visit 

you. 
Train our children in his nurture — when shall I 

behold you next ? 
I know not — ^He will order ; why should we, love, 

be perplext ? 
Of the How and Where of being after death I 

cannot tell ; 
All I know is God is Love, and so what will be will 

be well — 
So each time and form of being in his order will be 

best; 
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God is love and God is master — ^you and I may trust 

and rest. — 
Wed or wed not as you list, love ; should I covet all ? 

— and yet 
I would weep in God's own bosom if I thought you 

could forget. 
Let me sleep where once I showed you ; plant a 

flower or twp above ; 
If you write upon my tombstone, let it be that God 

is Love I 
I am tired — a little water; all that earth can yield 

me now 
Is a drop of her cool water on my lips and on my 

brow! 



A WIFE'S SOEEOW. 

Constance and Harold sitting together. 

C. You do not love me, Harold I 

H. Have I said 

I do not love you ? 
C No, you have not said ; 

But deeds are more than words. 
If, What deeds of mine 

Proclaim I do not love you ? 
C Not your deeds, 

Perhaps, but rather what you leave undone. 
H. What do I leave undone ? 
C I cannot tell 

When thus you press me. In my lonely hours 

(And lonely hours are frequent guests of late) 

I sometimes take a day of that rich life 

After our marriage, and a day just now, 

And lay them side by side. 
H. With what result ? 

C. Harold, could I have you now as then. 

When I had never dreamt of you as now I 
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H. Wife, you are silly — ^wives are always silly. 

The day for ever dawn were never day. 

And you can scarcely see the dewdrops shine 

Along the dusty paths of noonday life. 

For life is more than wooing, or the joys 

Of honeymoon. 
C. Not mine, my life is less. 

I never can forget the time when first 

You loved me, Harold. you were so fond, 
. So gentle! and you said I was your world ; 

And I, a happy world to be your own, 

Did only care to bloom a Paradise 

That you might ever deem me fresh and fair. 

Perhaps my flowers are faded and your world 

Has grown a wilderness. 
H. My world says that — 

Not I. 
C. But your world would never dream 

So sad a thing if she beheld you smile 

As once you smiled. 
H. I cannot always smile. 

A thousand sober thoughts possess my brain, 

And plannings for the rough campaign of life. 

You and your home were once my world — they 
stiU 

Are yours, but outside there has grown to me 

Another world of business and of care. 

I do not love my inner world the less, 
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Because for its dear sake I toil without. 

C. You are a great logician ; but my heart 
Has never studied logic. One warm kiss 
Were more to it than hours of argument. 

H. Here is a kiss, then. [He kisses her. 

C. Once your kisses came 

Like bees to suck my sweetness (so you said), 
But now I have to trap them, as we trap 
The heedless flies. — Harold, bear with me! 
For you are all the sunshine of my Hfe, 
And life without your love were but Hke fields 
Of iceberg drifting in the northern night. 
Because I love you do I tease you so, 
And watch you from all windows of my heart. 

H. weak and fooHsh heart ! Dismiss these fears. 
And fill your eyes with smiles for my return. 

[Exit* 

She sings. 

When the fire of love has faded 

Into cheerless ember, 
And I sit forlorn beside it 

In my heart's December, 
Gazing on the once-bright fagots. 

Scattered, cold and dwindled ; 
Tell me if that faded hearth-Ught 

May again be kindled I 
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When that face we called the dearest, 

Fairest, best and truest, 
Turns to see whatever beauty 

Flashes on it newest. 
Tell me, ye who know the magic 

Of the heart's affection. 
If a love when dead and buried 

May have resurrection I 



Enter Bertrand, 

B, What ails you. Daughter ? 

C. Do I seem to ail ? 

B. Seem I you are scarcely like your former self. 
Had you as maiden worn that haggard face, 
You had not worn it as your husband's wife. 

C, Am I so changed ? 

jB. And he is fond of beauty. 

C, Once he was fond of mine. 

B. Why lose it, then ? 
If he were fond of it and you of him. 

You would preserve for him the thing he loves. 

C, My father, let me make a friend of you, 
For now I have no other in the world. 

jB. Not Harold ! 

C7. Harold does not love me now. 

'Tis he, not I, that works the ravage here, 
Aiid outs my cheek with ditches for the tears. 
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B, Have care, my Daughter ! it has been of old 
The fancy of woman to dispute the love 
She woidd not suffer others to dispute. 
For jealousy has been the shadow of love 
Since ever love in sunshine walked till now. 
No sunshine, then no shadow — and, in love, 
No joy, no jealousy. 

0. I knew the light 

And now I know the darkness. 

B. Tell me all. 

C. He loved me for my beauty when he loved, 
And now another beauty fills his eyes. 

B, How know you this ? 

C. I can perceive it all. 
I know the pleasant hours we used to spend 
Together. Now he likes to walk alone. 
And by what ways I know. 

B, Hear me, my child. 
For that which wins a yoimg man's heart is not 
The same as that which holds it being won. 
The gaudy fly may win the eager trout 

But then can only feed it with regret. 

A husband's love is not a hardy thing 

To live in spite of weather and neglect. 

What have you done to care your husband's love, 

And so to keep it ? 

C, Once I gained that love 
By being Constance; I am Constance still, 
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And being Constance did not dream of change. 
jB. What Constance speak you of ? 
C. This Constance here — - 

And yet this Constance here is not the same 

As that gay girl he wed. 

B. ' love is built 

On more than beauty. She who seeks to hold 
A husband's heart must feed more than his eyes. 
For grace and beauty cannot make a wife 
^ Since they make not a woman, and a wife 
Is woman in her noblest character. 
The pictures on my walls are not my home, 
Nor gilded roofs and carven furniture, 
But the deep sense that breathes about them all 
Of love and rest — ^which may as richly breathe 
Where they ^e not. A wife, my love, is more 
Than lustrous eyes and dancing ornament, 
Or queenliness and loveliness combined. 
Wife is that stuff of which the cords of life 
Are twisted, and which stretches thro* the deeps 
To bind the heart to anchor. If a man 
Drift hopeless, it is that his cable failed. 

C. But I was kind and gentle, and I loved 

The beauty he loved. Had he loved me plain 
Then had I chosen plainness for his sake. 
B. God made us man and woman at the first, 
Dividing our whole nature, and on each 
Bestowing a most perfect part, and yet 
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Imperfect. Therefore man and wife are one. 
Not twain ; and each is other part of each. 
She brings to him the woman's side of things, 
The tenderness, the patience and the truth, 
Which in his sterner nature meet a match 
In courage ) resolution and the tough 
Hard iron which receives the sword of fate 
And turns its edge. The woman loves the man 
Because she feels herself in him complete ; 
And he loves her because she is to him 
A something he can not be to himself. 
Have you been unto Harold all of wife ? 

C. I cannot tell — I scarcely understand 
Your words. • 

7?. I ask if you have been to him 

That which God made you. In this hard rough 

life 
Our eyes need more than tinsel, and our ears 
Than tinkling. my daughter, there are hours 
When all within us waits one tone of love 
Blown from the musical gardens of a heart 
True to itself and others. That one tone 
Will save, and it unheard we droop and die. 
Notliing cim fill our nature but itself 
Fulfilled ; and Christ does halfway meet the world 
In gentle hearts that sit in gentle eyes. 
And smile from their sweet windows on the 
stream 
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Of wild and wicked faces tossing by. 
For what is all the tossing of the world 
But the mad hungering for a hinted Christ 
Who haunts us with a vision of himself, 
A Christ-face flashing thro' the bars of life I 
And Christ is our humanity complete ; 
He in himself is man and woman too, 
Woman in tenderness and man in strength. 
Your woman's nature in its truest form 
Behold in Him, and preach Him to the man 
Whom He has given you ; and let him too preach 
That Christ he has received to you his wife. 

C. Father, this undreamed discourse of yours 
Makes wifehood seem a glory in my eyes. 

B, It is a glory when a glory made, 

A shame when made a shame. For Harold's love 

Weep not, but go and be a loyal wife. 

That moves with quiet feet about her house 

In patient and self-sacrificing love. 

For he who can see goodness in his home 

With heedless eye, will see with heedless eye 

All goodness, and the love of Christ and God. 

Be Christlike, and the eye which looks on Christ 

With love and admiration must admire 

And love that face which every morning binds 

The angel light of love about its brows. 

But if he bring no tribute of his love, 

Weep more that he is far from God than yon, 
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Who would be near to you if near to God. 
C, My Father, I myself am far from God, 
Who think but only of my husband's love. 

B. Wherefore return to God for his dear sake, 
That Christlike woman may restore his heart. 

C. And I may let my foolish beauty go ? 
B. And on the day you let your beauty go. 

Command the maiden rose to shed her charms, 

And God's fair summer to strip off her bloom. 

Nay, but be lovely. For the natural eye 

Needs loveliness, and begs for it down the world. 

Praying of stony mountains and the sea 

And careless cataracts and towers of ice 

To feed it, and beseeching a small alms 

Of trees and flowers. And beauty to our eyes 

Is that which virtue is to the deep eye 

Within the heart. Wear all your beauty, then ; 

Only be more than beauty. Ah, my child, 

How often in your girlhood I besought 

Your thoughts for graver things than mirth and 

dress. 
And you refused them. From her cultured mind 
A loving woman can bring stronger charms 
For manly hearts than from her dressing-case. 
And more than this, and more than all besides, 
The presence of a pure and perfect soul 
Will be like deathless roses in her home, 
Whose fragrance will not perish on the blast 
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That slays her beauty. For at best your beauty 
Has its few years, but mind and heart survive. 
. I knew one woman and when beauty went 
It was like dropping a bright veil to show 
A statue fairer for unadded grace. 

C. you wiU break my being with your words ! 
Had I but heard you once ! but now it seems 
Too late — ^too late to find what I have lost. 

B. It always seems, but never is too late 

To be that thing we always should have been. 
And having won you thus to self-despair 
My words have not been vain, for aelf-despair 
To willing spirits is a cavernous way 
Which winds thro* darkness to the fields of hope. 
The arrows of a maiden's eyes, too sharp 
At first, which pierced her lover's open breast 
With many sorrows and with many joys, 
Will become blunt beyond the honeymoon 
Unless she tip them daily with new points 
Chiselled from chosen morsels of her mind 
And heart. Wherefore, Constance, hear the 

worde 
Of him who gray with years has seen the heaven 
And hell of marriage built a himdred times* 
A man of thought and culture cannot sit 
For ever wondering at a damask cheek , 
And antelope eyes and exquisite lips that seem 
Like pearl-edged portals by which royal thoughts 
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Should issue from the palace of the mind, 

But which are rather like a fountain's mouth 

For windy bubblings of a babbling speech. 

The man who only weds a doll has left 

Unwed his higher nobler part of man 

To wear itself in widowhood away. 

mockery of marriage, when two hearts 

Like mountains thrown together at their base, 

Eise separate thence and bathe their lonely tops 

In frosty skies, and solitary meet 

The rolling storm and rattling thimderbolt ; 

Yea, and in happier times more distant seem. 

Not then united even by a cloud, 

Alone amid the sohtudes of blue. 

For I look daily forth upon the maids 

Who pass me great in their bedizenment. 

And think : Perchance the wooing may go well 

And one short month of marriage ; then the broad 

Bright stream will shrink into a torpid rill, 

And hopes that swept like navies on its breast 

Will sink in the mire and rot and fall away. — 

But I must hasten from you, for the day 

Increasing slowly leads a duty forth 

To the sweet bride of his occasion — I 

Must play the priest and wed them ! Ponder well 

What I have said, and the full moon of peace 

Shall yet remake herself above your world. 

[Exit. 
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She sings, 

I will set my life to music 

In our little home ; 
Dance, dance, my heart, hereafter, 
Garlanded with rosy laughter, 

As I go and come ; 
Wind, life, a river of music, 

Thro' the fields of home. 
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DALNE: 

THE LEGEND OF HEB FLIGHT. 

I. 

Faib was the snnset on young Dalne's towers ; 
Woods, parks and gardens glowed with richer light ; 
The lake lay golden, and the swan's white plume 
Warmed to a dehcate rose ; from hidden bowers 
The birds sang softly ; and the Hght perfume 
Of wandering dews proclaimed the odorous night 
With silent pomp of stars, and troops of elvish 
powers. 

n. 

Gone is the day, and crystal cold and clear 
Bemains the sky, save in the west where yet 
The trappings of the sunset, folded cloud. 
Late rich with all magnificence appear — 
As if the dead sun in that mournful shroud 
Lay wrapt, while the night wind with low regret 
Drew on the funeral couch in slow and sad career. 
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m. 



Now Nature rings her mystic curfew bell, 

The flowers put out the light in their sweet eyes, 

And all things yield their brightness, save that lake 

"Which sleeping dreams of heaven. From the cell 

Where he by day does his own slumber take 

Sleep on his noiseless pinions shadowy flies. 

And binds the weary world unconscious with his spell. 

IV. 

We are all one in sleep, flowers, birds |ind men. 

All one in sleep we are as in the grave. 

For Death and Sleep are universal kings. 

Nature is just and equal in her reign ; 

And howsoever man confusion brings 

With pride and hate, her ordinance doth wave 

The sceptre she deputes, and all are one again. 

V. 

But ah I what wicked influence is abroad ? 
The windless lake is tortured into waves, 
The trees pain-smitten writhe, and down the walks 
Of the dense wood by mortal rarely trod. 
Full many a shape of weird and awful stalks. 
Sudden overhead the streaming tempest raves, 
And bending with the blast the towers of Dalne nod. 

9* 
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VI. 

But where is slie, fair mistress of the place ? 
High in her chamber, bound in magic sleep. 
Sleep on, lady, while the lightning breaks 
With ruffian lantern on thy midnight grace. 
Sleep on, lady, while thy castle shakes. 
And all the region with convulsions deep, 
And while the headlong winds a thousand cliarms 
deface. 

vn. 

But morning comes, and with the morning rest ; 
An hour of sunshine dries a night of tears. 
Behold fair Dalne thro' her garden move, 
Cooling her blushes, quieting her breast ; 
For this same day the Prince who seeks her love, 
Comes with his train to pour into her ears 
That tale to maiden ears of old a welcome guest. 

vin. 

The morn is long, but lo ! he comes at last, 
A man of eagle face and carriage bold ; 
He comes with a rich train of flashing kniglits, 
And the loud trumpets' stem and bfazen blast. 
Before the lordly portal he alights. 
And treading on a carpet bright with gold. 
By groined halls he moves and chambers fair and 
vast. 
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IX. 

This is Uldramon, prince of all the land, 

From the far mountains to the farther sea. 

He is a puissant prince, more strong than wise, 

Grasping the helm of state with iron hand. 

And some describe him prone to tyrannize, 

And some across Thelesia's border flee. 

And some with braver mind his cruel laws withstand. 

X. 

And such was Dalne's wooer. She received 

His princely presence with a mien so sweet 

As moved the manhood in him deeper still. 

she was fairer than he had conceived I 

And would she not for ever thus fulfil 

His thought beyond his thought I — before her feet 

He fell and told his love, and Dalne all believed. 

XI. 

* Come and be mistress in my palace halls I 
For all the earth can yield is gathered there. 
Except that Dalne for whom all things wait, 
As summer for the sun. And my heart calls 
For thee amid the cold and empty state. 
Which only wants thy smile to make it fair — 
come, and let our life be filled with festivals. 
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xn. 

* And often in the early morning glow 

We two shall ride along the forest glades, 

Or hunt the deer, or sit hy marhle lakes. 

Or thro* the land in royal progress go ; 

And when soft night with star and moon beam 

breaks. 
Shall hear the nightingale in garden shades, 
Or sit in briUiant halls while dance and music flow.* 

xm. 
He ceased, and Dalne's soul was all on fire ; 
Not him she loved, but loved herself a queen. 
Her own bright chambers faded from her view 
Before the picture of her heart's desire. 
Her bosom swelled, her struggUng words were few ; 
The marriage day upreared his front serene. 
Crowned with a bloom of hopes, and in his hand a lyre 

xrv. 
Whereon he played a low ethereal air 
Mellow in distance, but of that rich note 
Which moves the heart for more. They sat and 

heard. 
Hand lockt in hand, as in some vision fair ; 
Deep-stirred yet tranquil, being always stirred 
Harmoniously ; and still the golden boat 
Of marriage music freights of flowers from dreamland 

bare. 
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XV. 

But he was gone at last, and she on high 
Beheld the fading splendours of his train, 
Then thro' her gardens roved along the broad 
Pair terraces ; and when the western sky 
Began to glow, descending thence she trod 
A woodland path ; and evermore her brain 
Held commune with her heart in silent ecstasy. 

XVI. 

Dense was the foliage of that ancient wood, 
Like some interminable temple whose 
Tall gothic shafts sustained a greeny roof. 
And the wide fane was filled with a subdued 
And holy light, which thro* the tangled woof 
Of groined shadow fell. Who could but choose 
So calm, so still a place for dreamy soUtude ? 

xvn. 

Sun, with what a rich and glowing kiss 
Thou partest from thy bride, the Earth I as goes 
Some warrior forth from his disconsolate maid. 
Whose eyes and ears and hands do separate miss 
Their customed love. So Nature's every blade 
And flower and bird has separate sighs and woes. 
And sits in lonely dews to wait the eastern bliss. 
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xvin. 



But Dalne pauses now in sudden fright, 
For darkness like a wizard is abroad, 
And every forest gloom becomes the cave 
Of some dread phantom. Blacker grows the night, 
Her path is lost, and now a murmuring wave 
Startles her soul with mystery. Unto God 
She cries in desperate fear, and wails her wretched 
plight. 

XIX. 

The trees by day were green and lovely things, 
But now with gnarled life they twist and walk 
And whisper to each other. All around 
A dreadful thought is panting, and dull wings 
Flap on the air. The hollow caves resound 
With sighs and threats, and ruthless voices talk : 
She sinks in nameless fear, and to the herbage clings. 

XX. 

And now in truth her fancy does not he. 
For lo ! three dreadful creatures ! — so dread 
That the rough trees are seen as gentle friends, 
And each weird cave a refuge. Whither fly ! 
Along the shadowy aisJes her scream she sends, 
She clamours to the silent sky o'erhead. 
Her fear outruns her fate, she deems that she must 
die. 
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XXI. 

Nor deem these monsters less — ^yea, haply more, 

Human or demon, whatsoe'er they be I 

A fellowship of evil purpose drapes 

Each countenance alike. when before 

Did eyes so ill consort with such ill shapes ! 

And now indeed poor Dalne cannot flee. 

And even her failing tongue is useless to implore. 

xxn. 

They gather round the maid, they grasp her hands, 
Their eyes dart lurid gleams upon her face, 
Lighting her beauty and their hideousness. 
And thus the hellish troop around her stands. 
Framing some purpose which a fiend might guess. 
When with a sudden bound upon the place 
A noble youth appears and * Loose the maid !' com- 
mands. 

xxin. 

With the soft thunder of that voice awakes 

A thunder in the sky. The gentle moon, 

Fresh from her fleecy pillows in yon tower 

Of massy cloud, steps out, and lightly takes 

The darkness off the world. The monsters cower 

In fierce submission, slink away, and soon 

Their parting step no more its lingering horror makes. 
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XXIV. 



But Dalne rises with unsteady feet 

To thank her fair deliverer. Soft and bright 

The moon illumes his face. She stands to gaze, 

Silent with awe, and with a strangely sweet 

Sensation — ^half of pleasure, half amaze ; 

For never sun or moon revealed with light 

Such face and eyes and form as now her vision meet. 

XXV. 

On his pure brow sat honour like a queen, 

His eyes* one language was a holy ruth. 

His lips were lightly moulded to a meek 

Yet royal smile ; and words which passed between 

Their sweetness were made sweet. Upon his cheek 

Dwelt Beauty perfect in her bridegroom Truth, 

And Truth and Beauty dwelt in all his loving mien. 

XXVI. 

* Fear not I' he says, and takes her trembling hand, 
' Thy name is Dalne, yon is thine abode. 
Come ! I shall guide thee to thy peaceful towers.* 
He draws her on ; the forest glooms expand ; 
The moon grows brighter, and the dreamful flowers 
Waken to see them pass. And soon the road 
Ends in her own dear park, and here at last they 
stand. 
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xxvn. 

* Farewell ! ' he says, and turns liis face to go. 

She gazed on him — as in a dream she gazed. 

' Thy name T * Ascander.' * And thy home ?* * Away 

In Agapeia.* * How to thank thee — ^lo ! 

I have been saved to-night.* *Fear more the day!' 

And speaking he is gone. She stands amazed, 

Then to her mansion moves in meditation slow. 

xxvm. 

The garden in the moonlight like a heart 

In sleep I Ten thousand flowers together there 

Without a sigh, and lulled by the low sound 

Of falling fountains. with what an art 

The mist is wreathed in silver folds around 

The trees ! And mildly thro' the pearled air 

The westering moon looks down reluctant to depart. 

XXIX. 

And Dalne stood and felt the soundless rush 
Of thoughts whose wings are dream within her soul. 
There was a light on all things from the eyes 
Which last she saw, and all the charmed hush 
Still whispered that last tone. Even the skies 
Turned with new music round their silver pole ; 
Her flushing heart had power all heaven and earth 
to flush. 
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Wbilo yet. she stood a flowery thicket near 
Ah by a moving wing was gently stirred. 
Or by tlio slipping of an oozy snake ; 
11 er lierirt confessed a single throb of fear. 
Like one nido splash upon a sleeping lake ; 
And then from out the foUage rose a bird. 
And round her wondering head three times made 
liglit career. 

XXXI. 

Which done he perched upon a rosy spray. 

And gave his beauty to the tender moon. 

His beauty was the beauty of a dove 

Boiai tliro' the air of dreams, and in the ray 

Of luH soft eye were mingled peace and love. 

And then on Dalne's spirit dropped a swoon 

To hear that simple Bird a human speech essay. 

xxxn. 

Thou goost, Dalne ; whither dost thou go T 
Homeward/ the maiden gasped amid her fear. 
Beware I for yonder house is not thy home.' 
Uldramon's house becomes my home I know.* 
Uldramon's house is but the door of doom.' 
God I is this enchantment in mine ear ?' 
Dalne, attend my words I — Uldramon is thy foe I' 
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xxxin. 

' And who art thou that speakest of my friend ?* 

* I am not altogether what I seem.* 

* But that a bird should speak is strange indeed.* 

* Yet even to a bird attention lend.* 

* Whence comest thou 7 and whither wouldst thou 

lead?' 

* Wouldst thou behold thy friend, as in a dream ?' 
'Within my turning brain all thoughts in terror 

blend.* 

xxxrv. 

With that the Bird revolved a little flight 
And Ht on Dalne's shoulder near her heart. 
Across her heart did Dalne feel the wave 
Of a new sweet and exquisite delight. 

* Thou art in danger and I come to save,* 

The Bird said ; * Wilt thou that we now depart ?' 

* Who art thou'?* Dalne gasped, thro* mingled joy 

and fright. 

XXXV. 

* My name would bring no wisdom to thy mind.* 
« Yet tell thy name, for I desire to know.* 

* Peristera my name has always been.* 

* And whither wouldst thou lead me, even as blind ?* 

* Trust me till what thou shalt see thou hast seen.' 

* Thou lead*st me unto him thou call*st my foe ? ' 

* And if he be thy friend wilt thou not think me kind ?* 
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XXXVI. 

As in a moment Dalne saw the gleam 
Of moonlight on Uldramon's hundred towers, 
And the next moment in his chamber stood. 
And now did all appear a wizard dream, 
Which not the less wrought tumults with her blood ; 
For all the horrors of enchanted bowers 
Were gathered in that hall beneath the lamp's dull 
beam. 

xxxvn. 

Upon the bed the Prince unquiet lay 
In pillared gold and pomp of red and blue. 
Above him hung a serpent fierce, enorm, 
Swinging his armed head, coihng away 
Interminably terrible his form. 
The floor around was of that hideous hue 
Lent by a thousand newts which rolled in midnight 
play. 

xxxvm. 

And still as Dalne gazed with eyes of stone 
She saw the slipping vipers on the bed 
Which made the Prince unquiet. Then the scene 
Faded, and thro' its fading she was shown 
Deep dungeon doors where skeletons unclean 
Sat watching, and within the cells were spread 
The forms of women wrenched by many a sigh and 
groan. 
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XXXIX. 

These she beheld, and still beholding saw 

Her garden in the moonlight, and the Dove 

Was on her shoulder. * Have I then indeed 

Been with Uldramon ? — by what mystic law 

Have I seen double ?' But the Bird : * Give heed 

To what I utter ! — Great Uldramon's love 

Is death to her he loves !* Dalne was mute with awe. 

XL. 

* Thou sawest them who in the dungeon sighed ?* 

* I saw them — Ah I inform me, who were they ?' 

* They once were wooed as thou and they were won.' 

* And is it thus that fares Uldramon's bride ?' 
*Her course of bliss to this despair is run.' 

* And does she nevermore behold the day ?' 

* Ah, never — ^nevermore !* Peristera replied. 

xu. 

•But what of me ? — ^in a few days I wed I* 

* If then thou weddest thou hast seen thy tomb.' 

* Tell me — ah, tell me, is not this a dream ?* 

* Nay, but the waking from a dream more dread.* 

* Save me, God, in this distress extreme I* 

* Is she not saved who is forewarned of doom ?' 

* Would that in very truth my life itself were dead V 
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XLII. 



* But death is not salvation's only way.* 

* Tell me what other way there is for me.* 

* Simply to fly and leave the fear behind.* 

* But how my palace with myself convey ?* 

* Wilt thou thy treasure to thy safety bind ?' 

* And thou wouldst have me as a beggar flee !' 

* Wouldst thou be richer here as fierce Uldramon's 

prey ?* 

XLin. 

* Ah, me I my heart is heavy with its woe.* 

* Men choose their woe, then murmur at the load.' 

* This woe I bear has been no choice of mine.* 

* And yet you choose to bear it — wherefore so ?' 

* Bird ! I would that this my case were thine.* 
*Not less would yonder be salvation's road.* 

* help me, help me, God ! — ^indeed I cannot go.' 

XLIV. 

Whereat from off her shoulder rose the Bird, 
And flashed a little circle round her head, 
And dropped into the rosy thicket near. 
Again the slumbering leaves were lightly stirred, 
As by a feathery dream, and a great tear 
Was shaken from the rose, as grief and dread 
Are shaken from the heart when holy wings are 
heard. 
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XLV. 

Seven days within her palace Dalne dwelt, 
And heard the music of her marriage day 
Grow nearer. But that music took the tone 
Of doubt and fear and mystery. Oft she knelt 
In ghastly prayer, until her weary moan 
Went back upon her heart. For cold dismay. 

Instead of hope or joy, was all her spirit felt. 

« 

XLVI. 

And yet the windows of her gloomy mind 
Were often filled by one calm face which smiled 
Its sweetness in upon her. so fair 
Was the pure image he had left behind I 
And tho' her heart was tortured by despair 
That image lingered still, as if a wild 
Wave on his writhing brow a perfect moon should 
bind. 

XLVII. 

And then one morning broke her trusty maid 
Upon her fear, as one whom ghosts had scared. 
* lady ! I have dreamt — ^I cannot tell 
What I have dreamt ; but like an icy shade 
That dream hangs o'er my soul. hearken well 
These words of mine I I saw you half ensnared 
In fiery nets— ah, lady, hear, and do not wed I* 

10 
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XLvm. 



Then Dalne fain would puff her fright away 
From the wild girl. But when she was alone 
To meditate, a newer horror sank 
Thro' all her being. Now she sought to pray 
But could not ; and her fainting spirit drank 
Its own despair in darkness.. Falling prone 
Upon the crimson floor, as in a swoon she lay. 

XLIX. 

And there as in a swoon she did bewail 

Herself unfortunate, and did repent 

That she had closed her ear to that small voice 

Of warning : * He is gone by field and dale. 

And comes no more. Lo, I have made my choice. 

And chosen sorrow !* Thus she did lament, 

With eyes of hopeless woe and face like marble pale. 

% 

L. 

* Peristera, Peristera !' she sighed, 

' Ah, could I see thee — hear thee once again I 

My angel ! wilt thou bless me nevermore T 

But even while she plained her foolish pride 

Wings beat the air to whisperings, and bore 

The Dove around her chamber ; and her pain 

And fear at that sweet sound and sight together died. 
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Thou calledst mfe — ^thy call I have obeyed.* 
Dearest of birds ! come to my heart again.' 
I did not leave thy heart but at thy will.* . 

Bird, it was my will thou shouldst have stayed.* 

1 stay with them who my command fulfil.' 
Henceforth I shall not hear thy word in vain.* 
My word to thee was flight, say art thou yet afraid?* 



Ln. 

* I do not fear when thou art at my side. 

But whither wouldst thou lead me ?* * I am sent 
By great Ascander, and would lead to him.* — 

* Bird, when first I saw thy form divide 
The thicket in the garden, and then skim 
The moonlight, thro' my inmost being went 
Ascander's life from thine, and all my life replied.* 

Lin. 

* And now once more Ascander speaks thro* me.* 
' speak and I shall hear the voice I love !* 

* He fain would win thee from that doom which waits 
So near thou hast but only time to flee. 

He loves thee, Dalne, and he meditates 
Thy happiness alone. And I, his Dove, 
His messenger, repeat the gentle tale to thee.* 

10* 
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LIV. 



* Can it be true that great Ascander seeks 
So poor a thing as Dahie ?* * Of the truth 

Not my weak words but his high deeds shall tell. 
For crossing wilds and scaling rugged peaks 
He journeyed many days to that lone dell 
"Where rich in all the beauty of her youth, 
A maid, by thieves beset, tore the dumb air with 
shrieks. 

LV. 

* For Wisdom in the palace of his soul 

Sits throned, and she extends her crystal power 
From that bright centre to all bounds of space 
And time and thought. And he forecast the whole 
Of that distress which came on thee — the place, 
The measure of thy foes, and the dark hour ; 
Yea, even thy sighs and fears were marked on love's 
fond scroll.' 

LVI. 

* now in truth I seem to faint — to die ! 

It is enough I more sweetness were too much. 
For all the hunger of my days is filled. 
Loved ! loved at last ! — had I wings to ;fly 
Across the lands, like the poor birds that build 
Below my eaves, this day my lips would touch 
His feet that trod for me cold wastes and mountains 
high! 
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Lvn. 

* Loved ! loved at last, and loved with such a love ! 
Loved by a mind so great, a heart so pure ! 
Methinks to-day 'tis blessedness to live. 

lead me to Ascander, gentle Dove ! 
For if the world were mine yet would I give 
All for his smile. Lead me by wild, or moor. 
Or steep, or rushing flood, if but to him I move I 

Lvin. 

* This palace is a dungeon now to me 
Where I am lockt from him, my chosen lord. 
Silver and gold are dust, and all I have 
Unworthy of a care. His grace to see 

Is now the bliss these happy eyes shall crave. 
Why do I wait where all things are abhorred, 
Which once, my lord, my life, held back my heart 
from thee.* 

ux. 

The sun was making splendours in the west 
When Dalne from her palace stepped. ne*er 
Had tower and terrace worn a brighter hue. 
But now another beauty charmed her breast ; 
Her eye was toward the sunset, but it flew 
Thro* gold and crimson to a scene more dear — 
A distant sky of love, in richer splendours drest. 
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Beads from her fonntaiiis sparkled on the "wind; 
From willing roses gushed the deUcate wealth 
Of their heart-nurtured fragrance ; gentle songs. 
Such as do evening beauties fitly bind 
For poets* dreams, flowed out from hidden tongues ; 
And Dalne hurried past them all with stealth, 
A wandering sweetness too, which left its home be- 
hind. 

LXI. 

* Eastward !' her pilot whispered in her ear. 
Eastward she turned and lost the roseate glow 
Of the reflected sunset, as her way 
Stooped into woods. A silvery rillet near 
Sang a low hymn of that supremer day 
It left behind among the hills, to flow . 
By wood and lawn and waste to some far distant 
mere. 

Lxn. 

Upon the ground the earliest leaves of fall 
Touched tinklingly, and their low-tinkling feet 
Bang in that dance which morning taught them when 
She flushed the forest, and its verdant hall 
Shook with the voice of birds. And once again 
Appeared that truth to Dalne now so sweet, 
That all things leave their home and something 
waits for all. 
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Lxm. 

Swift stole the darkness up the woodland aisles ; 
The trees grew denser and the pathway hung 
0*er many a deep and soHtary dell, 
Where Nature's hand had reared huge shafts and 

piles 
Of old primeval rock. Far down the yell 
Of the night beast was heard, which rose and rung, 
Echoed and died away thro* far and vast defiles. 

Lxr7. 

And giant bats sHpped from their drowsy homes. 
Quivered and glanced among the pathless trees, 
Or swimming o'er some glen, bathed in the dark 
As in their native sea. Thro' thickening glooms 
Glimmered the silent moth's gray wing, and hark I 
The solitary owl begins to wheeze. 
Lodged in some lonely nook among the leafy domes. 

LXV. 

And denser still the forest grew, till last 

The pathway stopped as doubtful how to wend. 

Hard by the thicket trembled with the roar 

Of some fierce brute which crashed his journey 

past. 
And now a sudden drag of terror tore 
The heart of Dalne. How could she contend. 
Alone, unsheltered here with strength so rude and 

vast ? 
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Lxyi. 

Perched sweetly on her shoulder, near her heart, 

Peristera said : * Onward I fear no harm 1' 

The words were power. She pushed a difficult way 

Thro' matted branches. Stopping with a start 

She saw a leopard busy with his prey 

In a small glade. Again the wild alarm 

Smote on her soul, and filled her choking breast 

with smart. 

Lx.vn. 

Yet, * Onward!' breathed the Dove in tranquil 

tones, 
* The fearful only have a cause of fear.' 
Her fright thus quelled, she issued from the shade. 
And now were heard the roebuck's snapping bones 
Above the monster's growls. She crossed the glade. 
By the thick brushwood forced to pass so near, 
She touched the beast and heard the deer's last 

whispered moans. 

Lxvm. 

And when again she found the rugged "way 

Which pierced the jungle, she was fain to know 

The secret of her safety. And the Bird 

Made answer : * It is mine to dull the ray 

Of every evil eye. For I am heard. 

But none perceive me how I come or go. 

Except those gentle eyes that see in Love's pure day.' 
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liXIX. 

A moonless night. But a& the dark increased 

A sphere of brightness formed around the Dove, 

And lighted up the path. Then suddenly 

A tempest from his cavern was released 

And roared along the forest, and the sky 

Beared with another tempest far above, 

East thundering to west, west answering to east. 

LXX. 

* is there danger ?' gasped the trembling maid. 

* There is no danger but in doubt,' replied 
Peristera, * for every bolt that flies 

Loves God and all He loves — ^be not afraid 1* 
Down from the broken fountains of the skies 
Rushed torrents, but the maiden seemed to gUde 
Safe from their wrath, as screened beneath some 
viewless shade. 

LXXI. 

Now stood two angels robed in downy light 
Upon her path. Their fleecy wings they spread 
Into a tent, and their long-flowing dress 
Became a bed than lily or snow more white. 
Their eyes hung over full of blessedness 
To bless the sleeper on that blessed bed ; 
And out and away above the hurricane shook the 
night. 
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Lzxn* 

While Dalne stood and gazed in mnte surprise 
The Dove said : * Lo, thy ministers I they come 
To shield thee from all harm and to supply 
Thy wants.' Her gentle spirit shook with sighs 
Of love and gratitude. Eight wearily 
She laid her Umbs to rest within this home, 
And slept and waked in dreams whose roofs were 
angel eyes. 

Lxxm. 

Thus slept she and the angels stood, while night 

Soothed herself into stars, and till the dawn 

A crimson curtain in the eastern arch 

Swayed slow and soundless, changing shade and 

light, 
Before the breath of Day's approaching march ; 
And when the golden trumpet rang, was drawn, 
And lo ! the king appeared with pageant long and 

bright. 

liXXIV. 

Still stood the angels face to face, and still . 

Spread their pure wings to make that snowy tent, 

The lodge of Dalne. But the golden tone 

Of the great eastern trumpet, from each hill 

To every waiting valley echoing blown, 

Thro' the sweet portals of her ear was sent, 

The tufted vales of dreams with golden notes to fill. 
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Nor Day's gold blast by her alone was heard, 

It smote the dream of every tranced fly, 

It rang upon the beetle's brazen shell, 

It rocked the leafy house of many a bird, 

It heaved the flowers on its airy swell ; 

And all things underneath that glowing sky 

Heard in their dreams the universal call, and stirred. 

LXXVZ. 

Whereat the fly unslung his tiny horn. 
And every bird essayed his mellow flute. 
And every flower stretched out her hands to sweep 
Her harp of stringed airs ; and to the morn 
They played those songs which in the bowers of sleep 
Their ears had latest heard from elfln lute, 
Where scenes adorn the song, and songs the scene 
adorn. 

Lxxvn. 

Thus jubilant was earth when Dalne woke. 

And saw the eyes that watched her still above ; 

But while she gazed their Hght grew nearer Heaven, 

For the white wings which fenced her rustling broke 

In feathery spread, and to the air were given 

With motion slow and soft, as up the grove 

The rising angels flew thro* screens of yielding oak. 
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Lxxvin. 

But when the last sweet wave of sound that swelled 
From the hght touch of wings had died along 
The whispering strands of green, she turned to seek 
Her guide, Peristera, and him beheld 
Perched on a fair azalea's blushing peak. 
And the one shadowy fear which did him wrong 
Vanished within her heart by his dear presence 
quelled. 

LXXIX. 

* Bird, if thou hadst left me here alone !' 

* I never leave, but oftentime am left.* 

* is it real all, or do I dream T 

* It is no dream that thou with me hast flown.' 

* Sleeping or waking all things doubtful seem.' 

* Let us advance or doubt will soon be cleft ; 

For great Uldramon hastes to take thee for his own.' 

LXXX. 

* What ! does Uldramon on my steps pursue ?' 
< He with a hundred knights is close at hand.' 

* Then it is vain to fly as to oppose 1' 

* Not so, for I shall screen thee from his view.' 

* God, are all thy creatures changed to foes I' 

* His angels kept thee, doing his command.' 

* Forgive me, dearest Dove ; I know that thou art 

true.' 
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LXXXI. 

Even as they spoke the morning's scented air 
Confessed confusion, and the startled flowers 
Bang echoes from their gold and silver bells 
In airy peals of warning. Who might dare 
To penetrate those quiet woodland dells 
With noise and armament of warlike powers ? 
And Dalne's cheek grew white from terror and 
despair. 

Lxxxn. 

* Dalne, Dalne, wilt thou never trust ! 
Here, I shall mount thy shoulder — dost forget 
How thou didst touch last night the beast of prey ? 
For Faith beholds all power as idle dust. 

Which blown on winds, indeed, may cloud the day, 
Whirled even to the topmost parapet 
Of skyward towers — thence by its own weight down- 
ward thrust. 

Lxxxm. 

* Onward I and we shall see this noisy crowd, 
Ourselves unseen.* Thereat was Dalne cheered, 
And when the Dove upon her shoulder sat 

Her heart was strengthened. Nearer and more loud 
Came the pursuers. Now the plumy hat 
Of great Uldramon thro' the leaves appeared, 
And now the Prince himself with steed and trapping 
proud. 
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TiTTTIT. 

Behind him flowed his train, shield, sword and spear 
Bright in the peaceful morning. On they came, 
With doom of hoof upon the slender neck 
Of many a maiden flower. Still more near. 
And Dalne fain wonld step aside, or check 
Her course to let them pass, but yet the same 
Low voice of sweet command breathed * Onward 1' in 
her ear. 

LXZXV. 

Btrange sight it was, I ween — that tender maid 
Guided by one small dove, and in the host 
Which sought to take her, moving calmly on. 
While eye nor cheek her inward fear betrayed. 
Then cried Uldramon : * Think you she hath gone 
Along this path ?* And one with low accost 
Made answer : * Yea, Prince ; none other path is 
laid; 

LXXXVI. 

Whereat Uldramon : * Give your steeds the rein ! 
And guard from sylvan war your nodding crests. 
What ho, my lords, make speed ! ' With freshened 

pace 
They hurried onward thro' the tangled glen. 
Dread hunters gathered in a dreadful chase. 
And quickly sparkling steeds and arms and vests 
Tossed from the scene, and peace resumed her silver 

reign. 
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Lxxxyn. 

Thus are our fears the very ghosts of ghosts, 

And ghostliest oft when most they real seem. 

For Strength of old was married unto Love, 

Refusing Evil ; and the thronging hosts 

That walk in light and purity above 

Are more than those below. Eroke like a dream 

The power of Sin will melt, for all his lofty boasts. 

Lxxxvm. 

• 

Then said the Dove: * Where yonder cedars spread 

Their dusky wings, a mossy pathway bends 

To a sweet bower, and thither let us go.* 

Dalne obeyed. The pathway winding led 

Thro* monstrous trees, and issued in a low 

Still dell, where all that Nature gives or lends 

To make a bower of rest, in gayest wealth was shed. 

LXXXIX. 

The trees around upreared their sunny heights, 
Each mantled in a green which seemed his own 
And loveHer than his neighbours*. Their rough knees 
Felt the Hght hands of cHnging parasites 
Which yearned in gorgeous blooms. And here the 

breeze, 
Tired from his forest gambols, sat alone. 
And fanned himself and thought of evening's cool 

delights. 
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xc. 

Now Dalne on the velvet ground reclined 
Perceived a sound of moving wings, and spied 
Fair birds that gathered at the Dove's low note. 
Around the glade they flew as if they twined 
A wreath of flights, and then, as lilies float 
Upon a summer lake, upon that tide 
Of golden light they lay, unruffled by a wind. 

xci. 

And at the feet of Dalne did they throw 
All manner of rich fruits, so glowing fair 
As grace not earthly gardens. Floating still 
They sang such song as men conceive to flow 
From bower to bower about the blessed hill. 
Then mounting took that path along the air 
Which morning larks have worn who wont to 
heavenward go. 

xcn. 

While Dalne mused and ate and took her rest. 
The Dove said : * Poor Thelesia never grew 
Such fruitage, nor to bird such plumage lent.' 

* And whence are bird and fruit to me addrest ?' 

* From great Ascander both alike are sent.' 
*Ascander, art thou still to Dalne true ! 

when shall Dalne fold Ascander to her breast I' 
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xcm. 

* When you have trod^the way that lies between. 
Before three suns, if still you journey well, 

We shall ascend a mountain from whose top 

The plains of Agapeia may be seen. 

Wherefore, console your heart with that sweet hope.* 

* Sweet hope,* she sighed ; * but tell me. Bird, tell, 
Why comes Ascander not to claim me as his queen ? 

xcrv. 

* Why am I left to struggle up alone, 
Defenceless, with a thousand foes around ? * 

* Art thou alone, defenceless ? — ^I am here I * 

* Sweet Bird, thou art ; — forgive my idle moan I 
But sometimes, when I think, it does appear 
Most strange that I am chosen to be crowned, 

A queen, a wife to him who does not seek his own.* 

xcv. 

* Ascander will not wed a listless bride ; 
And had he sought thee as Uldramon sought. 
He might have won thee as Uldramon won. 

He might have borne thee hence with pomp and pride. 
Smoothed every way, and taught all foes to shun 
A power they could not crush ; and then had brought. 
Perchance, a loveless queen to ghtter at his side.* 

11 
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XCVI, 



* Ascander, Ascander I' sighed the maid, 

* to behold again that blessed face 

Which lightens all things with its sacred beam !* 
Then said the Bird, * Gaze eastward 1* She obeyed, 
And lo I the forest was not, but a dream 
Filled with its splendours all the dazzling place, 
And there Ascander stood, his face in smiles arrayed. 

xcvn. 

She rose, she clasped her hands, her staring eyes, 
Wide to let in the bhss of that great scene, 
Mingled their gaze with his, and from his draiik 
Of those heart-springs which ever seemed to rise 
Thro' their pure depths of love. Bank over rank 
A host shone ; and within the far serene. 
Like golden mist thro' mist, a palace filled the skies. 

xcvni. 

And there were gardens and soft bowers and lakes, 
And pleasant lands that sank and swelled away. 
And trees that bowed with their own gentleness. 
Still Dalne gazed, with eyes like his who slakes. 
From painted waters of the wilderness, 
A thirst which grows from such wild slaking. — ^Nay, 
The vision breaks and melts; she starts and sighs 
and wakes ! 
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XCIX. 

* Peristera I' she cried, * and was it then 

A dream and only a dream ? Have I not seen 

In very truth Ascander's holy face ? 

for eternities of such sweet pain 

As lives in this dear doubt V She ceased. The place 

Was tremulous with music ; and serene 

In silence sat the Bird, as one whom thoughts contain. 

c. 

Made strong by such high vision, with glad feet 
Did Dalne hasten forward. When that sun 
Had burnt away, and now the next alight 
In the mid sky cast down his scorching heat. 
She trod a flat and rocky waste, with sight 
That ached in searching evermore the dun 
Smooth line drawn round to mark where earth ai^d 
heaven meet. 

CI. 

Treeless and herbless stretched the weary wild 
In maddening monotony. Still strung 
To one high purpose, she pursued her way, 
Which ever thro' the massy rocks defiled 
On slipping sands. Burned on the dreadful day ; 
Never an insect chirped or warbler sung ; 
Or runlet charmed the ear with murmuring music 
mild. 

11* 
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cn. 

The Dove was silent perched above her heart. 

Her heart was silent underneath the Dove, 

Even from her memory died Ascander's face. 

Upon her brain the keen flame-headed dart 

Of sunlight fell ; ever with feebler pace 

Her limbs dragged forward wearily, and clove 

Against her throat her nerveless tongue with burning 

smart. 

cm. 

* How long ? * she gasped. * More long the length to 

know,* 
The Dove replied. Dry was the earth and dry 
The heavens, and when the sun had gained the west, 
The west took fire and burned with lurid glow, 
Even from the desert floor to the mid crest 
Of the vast zenith, and the burning sky 
In cinders seemed to fall upon the waste below. 

CIV. 

And the rocks burned, and burned the shifting sand. 
Each hillock grew a pile of flame, the air 
Alone breathed a cool promise of the night. 
Then in a moment, round and red and grand 
The sun rolled down the western slope, the bright 
And incandescent ether dimmed its glare. 
And soon black roofs of cloud o'erhung the blaoker 
land. 
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OV. 

But scarce had Dalne, faint and weary, laid 
Her limbs on the still heated sand to rest, 
When a bright flash of lightning like a sword 
Pierced the great sacks of rain, and the keen blade 
Tet whirled and flashed in the cascade which poured, 
Unlighted else. A groan convulsed her breast ; 
' hast thou led me here to see me die ?* she said. 



cvi. 

* Where are the angels ? where the birds which brought 
My food ? is it thus Ascander cares 

For her he loves ? I could have died at home. 
For all the horrors which Uldramon wrought 
Were not so great as these!' Just then the dome 
Of heaven was lighted by a thousand glares. 
And where the Dove had been, behold, the Dove was 
not! 

ovn. 

* Peristera !' she cried ; and the great vault 
Above split with a thunderbolt, and then 
Fell with interminable crashings. * 
Peristera I come back ! forgive my fault ! 
Leave me not here a prey to every foe ! 
Gome back, Peristera !* but still in vain 

She sought by the fierce light of every dropping bolt. 
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cvm. 



* Peristera is gone !' she cried ; * and I 

Am left to perish !* Then she wept and prayed 

The bolts to slay her. And sometimes she ran, 

Flying as one who feels it vain to fly, 

Or sat in woe, until the east began 

To whiten, and the clouds in dark brigade 

Hurried their mass away along the western sky. 

cix. 

Morning upon the desert. Silent all 
The gates of dawn swung open, and the feet 
Of the great monarch, sandalled with their brass, 
Fell soundless on the sapphire of his hall. 
And he was welcomed by no blade of grass 
Quickening its pulses, nor by one low sweet 
Bird voice ; not even the sand was stirred by insect 
small. 

ex. 

And yet there came a sound, a distant din, 
From a deep hollow in the wilderness, 
Which smote on Dalne's ear and filled her heart 
With wild alarm. No shelter could she win 
From any danger. Watching, with a start 
Of more than agony, she saw the dress. 
The plume she knew so well, and fierce Uldramon's 
mien. 
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CXI. 

She saw and saw not, and when next she saw, 

Won from her swoon by water from a flask, 

Which a rude soldier poured between her lips 

And splashed upon her brow, she fain would draw 

Again the curtain of that sweet eclipse. 

No need was there to speak or questions ask. 

For she was prey to him whose pleasure was his law. 

cxn. 

He came and looked upon her, and his cheek 

Flamed wrathfully. She drooped her hopeless eyes 

Before the fury of his gaze. At last 

He thus addressed her : * Maid, and didst thou seek 

To fly from me as one who may be cast 

Away in lightness 1 Eise — I bid thee rise. 

And tell me what has led thee to this folly — speak ! * 

oxni. 

She could not rise, she could not speak, she bowed 

And hid her- face. Then did Uldramon say 

To those behind : * Hither the palanquin I* 

The palanquin was brought — all bright and proud 

As for a queenly rider. She stepped in 

By sinewy hands assisted, and away 

Was lightly borne, amid the glad and glittering crowd. 
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And all wms orer now — the hc^e, &e gnoe. 

The gentkaeffi of losing. Bomid slie drew 

Hie hingings of her caExuge to exchide 

The £ice of her gnm snxhv. Then thai fiiee 

She loved aiose on her small sc^itode, 

liooldiig such loTe, such piiy thro* a dew 

Of tears, as seemed with joy her Tcxy woes to chase. 

* For erer and for ever lost,* she sig^ied, 

' To love and to Aseander !* Day rolled in — 

A sea of fire. She sat with daspen hands 

Half-swooning thro' the hours, until the tide 

Of snnli^^ ebbed, and lo ! the naked strands 

Of heaven, sheU-spangled with their stars — a din 

Of Yoiees rose around and pavements echoing wide. 

cxvi. 

Between the blinds she peeped and saw the gate 
Of that proud palace which henceforth should be 
Her prison. Onward thro* the Ottering courts 
They hurried to lJldramon*s tower of state. 
Where all was shaped and garnished as comports 
With princely presence. Hence by his decree 
Was Dalne borne away her farther doom to wait. 
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cxvn. 

Then in an ivory chamber richly hung 

With crimson silk she found herself alone. 

She sank upon a couch, and in great tears 

Poured such wild woe as tears can tell when tongue 

Refuses. But the footsteps of her fears 

Made woe sit silent soon — save for that moan 

Of deep and dark degpair which all her being wrung. 

cxvm. 

* could I die with but the sweet belief 
That he would come one day and on my grave 
Drop a forgiving tear. Fool I have been 

To stand beside my bliss in its green leaf 

And breaking to its blossom — ^yet in spleen 

To waste it with a word 1 fool 1 . slave 

To self and not Ascander ! I have earned my grief. 

GXIX. 

* And now what lies before me in this place 
Makes my flesh cold. And yet if he is blest 
In that sweet Agapeia where I thought 

To meet him soon and look upon his face — 
It is enough I and let me be forgot ; 
Nor dream of me e'er ripple his dear rest 
With one light wandering breath of sorrow and dis- 
grace I 
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cxx. 

* And thou, Peristera, dear guide ! sweet Mend ! ' — 
A low voice near her answered, * I am here,' 

And the Dove perched again above her heart. 

And then, ere she conld all her being bend 

To so great joy, she rose with sudden start 

To see her door fly open and appear 

The Prince, with that dark band who wont his steps 

attend. 

cxxi. 

< Fear not, for I am with thee ! ' the same tone 
Breathed lightly to her ear, and standing there 
She felt her heart grow strong. Then the Prince 

cried 
In wrath and wonder : 'Wretches ! is she gone? 
Say, who has dared to steal away my bride ? ' 

* Oo! * breathed the Dove; she passed them, reached 

the stair, 

Descended, saw the alarm, and heard the trumpets 

blown. 

cxxn. 

Viewless as a thin phantom in the dawn 
That glides back to its tomb, she slipped across 
The sounding courts and thro' a yielding gate ; 
Then hurried to the woods o*er a wide lawn, 
And heard the distant bluffs reverberate 
Crashing of bells, which told Uldramon's loss 
To all the staring stars in wonder nearer drawn. 
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cxxm. 

Thus far my tale of gentle Dalne's flight. 
Wiser and stronger now with patient feet 
She trod the pathway she had trod before ; 
Like some young eaglet from the dizzy height, 
Which sinks unnerved when first he strives to 

soar, 
But gathers strength, and with a wing as fleet 
As his majestic sire's, sails down the liquid light. 

cxxiv. 

And in this hour her course began anew. 

No more to swerve or cease. From grief and 

fright 
Her spirit had drunk strength, and her young heart 
Had gathered wisdom. Never wild-bird flew 
Thro' the mid-heaven with a directer art 
Than hers, who speeding thro' that tangled night 
Startled the couching fawn and broke the beaded 

dew. 



THE AGAPIST. 

{Fragmentary sketch of a once-projeeted Poem.) 

The woe we cannot physic is the woe 
That makes the grief of tender hearts below ; 
The love that can assuage it is the love 
That makes the happiness of Heaven above. 

God sent a gentle youth upon the earth 
Thro' the mild influence of a gentle birth, 
Whose soul was such a radiant flame as starts 
From the pure contact of two gentle hearts. 
His stream of being from its parent source 
In heights near heaven flashed an earthward course ; 
While pine-woods chanting on its rocky brim 
Taught it the music of their ancient hymn. 
And when it reached the valley, low and clear 
It sang that lofty anthem, while each ear 
Enchanted heard, and sleepless in deHght 
The flowers on its banks the live-long night 
Bent breathless, with no motion save the rise 
Of gathering tears within their happy eyes ; 
And morning birds within the quivering trees 
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Sat rapt to hear the changing melodies, 
And then away in many a distant grove 
Showed eager echoes how to sing of Love ; 
And wheresoe'er the wondrous tones were heard 
All life into a newer life was stirred. 

Such was his earlier course. But now the plain 
Of level earth was round him, and in vain 
He sang as he had sung, for the stem roars 
Of crashing cities gathered on his shores. 
And the light music trembled by unknown, 
A music to its own sweet self alone 1 

Ah yes, this holy youth who had been bom 
Up in the yellow limits of the mom, 
Came down into the dusty spreads of day 
To find the dew and beauty past away. 

And so he moved along the world apart. 
For ever thrown into his own sad heart 
A soHtary soul, a child of Hght 
That wanders homeless in a barren night. 
And he could catch within his crystal ear 
The whispering voices of another sphere ; 
And even by earthly sounds, which died unheard 
Of those around, that gentle ear was stirred — 
The sighs and moans which up the darkness float. 
Each steering surely like a little boat 
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O'er that wide sea where starry beacons nod, 
And to its haven in the heart of God. 
For he was gifted with a gracious sense 
Alive to each celestial influence. 
And in the world his heart could always see 
Behind what is the thing which ought to be. 

And day by day he wondered as he went 
To see the men around him so content ; 
They built them homes, and ate and drank and slept, 
And did not seem to know that others wept. 
The earthly good that any called his own 
He managed for his own delight alone. 
And that low life they drew with earthly breath 
Was aU they asked ; and if but only Death 
Had never come (who sometimes overhead 
Sailed on his rugged pinions hugely spread 
Against the blast, and slowly circhng round, 
Swooped and bore off his victim from the ground) 
Their days had wandered on without annoy, 
An immortality of brutish joy. 

As one wrecked sailor clinging to a mast 
Is landed on a rocky isle at last, 
Whereon he finds the happy sea-birds breed, 
But whose cold wastes and ledges cannot feed 
A higher nature — so this gracious youth. 
With all his wordless craving for the Truth, 
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Went pale and hungry thro* the laughing earth, 
Amid a plenty which to him was dearth. 

* what is wealth,* he cried, * but strength to bless, 
And raise the wretched from his wretchedness ! 
And who can smile that hears a brother sigh. 
And with the power to comfort him pass by I 
And who can sit within his glowing rooms 
And hear without the hurricane that booms 
Like some great Fury's trump of triumph blown 
Above a host of wretches crushed and thrown 
Adown the gulfs of black and jagged woe — 
And knowing be as they who do not know I 
men, my brothers, are we grown so base ? 
Where is the noble passion for the race ? 
What giant force has shivered us apart 
And left us standing, each a separate heart ? 
The innumerous sand when joined of old in rocks 
In silent strength received the ocean's shocks, 
But scattered now in atoms on the shore 
Is mastered by the power it ruled before ; 
And we as atoms are as atoms driven, 
Who one in Love had mastered all but Heaven V 

And men in silence on his ardour gazed, 
Deeming him mad, but not the less amazed 
That madness should outstrip itself, and soar 
To heights by madness never tried before. 
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Still down the world with restless heart he strayed, 
Still witnessed gold unmake what God had made, 
Still found the many selfish good pursue. 
And Truth and Beauty followed by the few. 
The rich sat distant in their briUiant domes. 
The poor were huddled in their stifling homes. 
These like pent tigers spit their noisy hate. 
Saw a millennium in each whim of fate, 
But turned again to labour and to gnash, 
Eeminded by imperious hunger's lash. 
Those well-contented grasped the easy spoil 
For which the multitudes were doomed to toil. 
What if the work was sore — ^the hours were long ! — 
God in his wisdom made these creatures strong. 
What if they lived in ignorance and vice ! — 
To judge them by ourselves were over-nice. 
What if their children grew untaught, imcared ! — 
Would they fare worse than all their fathers fared ? 
What if they sank at last like clod to clod ! — 
Nay, what know we ? — ^the future is with God. 

And where the light of Christian Truth was shed 
The letter lived — the thought and soul were dead. 
Salvation was in holding to a creed — 
For all besides the Christ would intercede. 
His new command of love Himself had kept 
On their behaK who would HimseK accept. 
And they were raised into that blessed state 
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Wherein exists the liberty to hate 
Without the danger of being damned for hating. — 
Others, poor legal souls, who thought in waiting 
For Heaven they must be heavenlike and must tread 
Even in the footsteps of their holy Head, 
Had not experienced aU that liberty 
Wherewith the Lord has made his people free. 
The creed — ^the creed was all — the life was nought 
(In act, at least, if not in word and thought), 
And in the Church's sacred pale were found 
All the vile weeds that cursed the common ground. 
Few ever deemed that here they must forgive, 
And like their Lord for God and others live. 
And side by side for years they sipped the wine 
And nursed their grudges, or with saintly whine 
Droned of that Heaven they hoped at last to gain- 
Then turned away with coldness or disdain. 
And each behever as appeared the need 
Should guard his own or hew his brother's creed. 
The more of bitterness, the more of strife. 
The nobler were the scope for Christian life. 
For had not God in wisdom ruled it so ? — 
The Church must still be militant below. 

One royal law maintained its general sway — 
Live for yourseK and live for life's brief day ! 
And on a sea of seMsh life was tost 
A Christianity whose Christ was lost. 

12 
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From these, from man, from all he tamed and fled, 
For what was life to him when Love was dead ? 
And it was madness every day to meet 
The want and woe that slunk along the street. 
And have but eyes to pity and a heart 
That seemed to bear the universal smart. 
He turned and fled. Far in a lonely dell 
He found that soHtude he loved so well. 
For solitude had been his friend of old, 
And sweet instructress. He had learnt to hold 
Communion with her. In each whispering breeze 
She uttered to his soul those mysteries 
Which she alone can tell, and which she tells 
In every sound that breathes along her dells. 
And not in sound alone her truth she speaks, 
But lightly paints it on the tender cheeks 
Of flowers, and on the many-shaded hills ; 
And on the sunset sky she sometimes spills 
A sudden eloquence of loveliness. 
As if with passionate pencil to express 
Some glowing truth — ^which will not be exprest. 
But hints itself, and fades along the west. 

Each day the mountains to his wondering eye 
Seemed lifted nearer to the stooping sky ; 
Each day the flowers wore a purer air, 
As if their upward faces smiled in prayer ; 
Each day a glory gathered in the beams. 
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And a new music murmured in the streams, 
And every day the land whereon he trod 
Thrilled with a closer presence of his God. 

Now on a summit in the night he stands, 
His heart upHfted in his eyes and hands. 
He speaks : tell me, radiant evening star. 
Where the abodes of saints and angels are I 
Are all these sparkling morsels worlds like this. 
And none a home of purity and bliss ? 
Is each one peopled with a rebel race 
Which kills its Saviour and contemns his grace ? 
what a love, to fold them all and bear 
Their shock of evil and their weight of care ! 
A miUion million hating worlds to-night 
Worn on his heart arid precious in his sight — 
Yea, to their very flowers and sparrows dear ! 
But is it so ? Is there indeed no sphere 
Amid that vast and glorious throng above. 
Where all that feels and thinks and lives is Love ? 
for an eagle's — nay, an angel's wings. 
To bear me to some world of gentle things ! — 

Even at the moment thro' his quivering frame 
Bushed a new impulse, and a lambent flame 
Circled his body, for his yearning heart 
With its great pants had burst the films which part 
The mortal from immortal, and he felt 

12* 
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The limits of the human break and melt 
Around, within him, and his thought sublime 
Eise into lordship over Space and Time. 
And all so quick the change that yet his will 
Stood on its throne and stretched its sceptre still 
To heaven, and with a motion swift and sweet 
He rose, and earth sank dwindling from his feet. 

And yet it was not motion, but a strange 
Inexplicable transference and change, 
A being and not being in each place, 
A willing of the consciousness thro' space. 
A moment ainoe upon the mountain's head 
He stood, and now the universe was spread 
On every side ; the earth and all was gone, 
And he was there in central space alone. 
All silent in the black and shoreless deep 
Above, beneath, around the splendours creep. 
Tremendous solitude 1 but all his breast 
Was tranquil, by a conscious power possest. 
* Where in the host is my dear world ?' he thought, 
But vainly thro' the shining myriads sought. 
Then one fair orb at last detained his quest, 
A nearer, larger, brighter than the rest, 
And in his heart the wish to do was still 
Born from the sense of power to work his will. 
And scarcely had the wish existence found 
When once again he stood upon the ground. 
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Great mountains with their distant heights in 
heaven, 
Bluer than heaven, slashed with orange slopes. 
A wilderness of flowers beneath my feet. 
Hard by a forest — if indeed of trees 
But rather branched mountains, and from base 
To airy ffummit clothed with bloom, and each 
Of his own colour. On the other hand 
A river blue as the sky. And to my ear 
Came low ethereal strains of melody — 
ravishment! 

But even as I gazed 
And listqped, all bewildered, faint, a form 
Eose lightly near. It seemed an earthly maid 
Unearthly beautiful. Her raiment clung 
Around her as one delicate cloud doth cling 
Facing the sunset round a mountain's form — 
Such rosy mist it seemed which she had caught 
And bound upon her beauty. I transfixt 
Beheld, and me beholding she perceived, 
Wonder, not terror, in her stately eyes. 
She came to meet me, stepping thro* the flowers 
That hid her to the knee — a heaving tide 
Stained with all splendours. 
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* You are stranger here ?' 
She asked, and I had power to understand. 

I answering asked : * What world is this, fair being ?' 

* It is our world — I cannot tell you more,' 

She said and smiled. ' But you are come, I think, 
A wanderer hither from some distant star ? — 
Such have I met before.' 

* And are you here 
Alone, the soUtary habitant ?' 

* Alone ! nay, nay — almost within our call 
There are others, and the world besides is full, 
But come with me imto my father's house.' 

I followed her as in a dream. With every step 
We broke the stems of flowers, each one a vase 
Of crimson, yellow or blue, and lightly veined 
With amber and emerald threads. Some to the brim 
Were filled with odorous nectar which we spilled 
In passing, and the warm melodious air 
Grew heavy with sweetness. Unto others came 
Large birds with dancing crests of black and gold, 
And wings a mystery of loveHness, 
And tails like rainbows, whose rich depths of shade 
Seemed like the homes of sunbeams where they cast 
Aside their dazzling vesture, and were not 
Too terrible for converse with frail sight. 
And these flew round us neither scared nor shy, 
Or on the bosom of that sunny sea 
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Lay still with viewless-beating wings, and drank 
From such rare goblets all whose sides and brims 
Were a crust of glowing jewels. 

Then I asked 
The maid concerning what I saw, and she : 

* It is a drink for man and beast and bird. 

Each flower yields his own wine in tint and flavour. 
At moonrise there is loosed a gentle wind 
That empties out the cups, and in the night 
God sends the dew that Alls them all again.' 

Then of that mystic strain I asked, and she : 

* Behold the flowers that bend themselves to earth, 
And hang like bright pavilions on the air — 
From under these fair domes the music comes ; 
For there is entertained the passing wind 
Which brings a cool refreshment and receives 
The gratitude of song. And so rich 

The wind of this dear valley sometimes grows 
That they who dwell close by do catch what seems 
A waft of heaven.' 

Thro' the trees we went. 
A flock of small white deer came dancing down, 
And turned aside to meet us with large eyes. 
Bright, soft, and loving. 

* They are not afraid ?' 
' Afraid 1' the maid exclaimed and looked at me. 
' They dwell upon the mountains, but at times 
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Gome down, for they are fond of men, and we 
Are fond of them.* 

' But are there no wild beasts 
Among the mountains to destroy a thing 
So dehcate and helpless ?' 

' No,' she said. 
And turned on me anew her stately look 
In wonder. But we issued from the shade. 
And close to us a score of houses stood. 
Each centred in a garden bright with bloom. 

* This nearest house is ours,' she said, * and see. 
Yon old man is my father.' Straight to him 

We walked, who paused and gazed. His face was 

mild 
And crowned with silver hair. 

* My Yulobel 
Leads home a stranger to our evening board,' 
He said, and kissed my forehead. Then he scanned 
My mien : * But if I judge aright, my friend. 
You are not of our race ?' 

* In truth,' I said, 

* I know not where I am, but only know 
That scarce an hour ago I touched this world, 
Nor whence can I explain I' He seemed content 
And led me in. The evening meal was spread 
Of fruits and nectar. All around was strange 
And clean and simple. While we sat and ate, 
Ddagar (for the old man so was called) 
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Said mildly : * And how fares it with your world T 

* Alas !' I said, ' that world from which I come 
Is sick with sin.' 

As on a mountain's brow 
One moment bright and lovely sweeps the shade 
Of some huge vapour drifting past the sun, 
So on Bdagar's face. 

* Alas !' he sighed, 

* Is Evil yet alive T 

* Is Evil dead,' I asked, 

* Where now I breathe T 

He smiled a tender smile. 

* Long is it since the last dire shock of war 
Betwixt the Good and Evil died away 
Among the stars. God is sole ruler here.' 

I rose with claspen hands, I panted — quelled 
The rapture at my heart, and sat again. 

* But Evil had his rule,' Ildagar said. 

* The world, is old beyond compute, and far 
Away in the dusky dawn was wild with sin. 
For men were broken into narrow tribes. 
As river or mountain set their boundary, 
And across river or mountain they but looked 
To hate each other ; and unrighteous men 

Mad with the lust of rule beat down their fellows. 
Yon summits know the terror of the times 
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That lighted up their brows with war, and splashed 
Their feet with blood. But these are gone for ever. 
The morning calm and clear has formed at last 
Above the wreck of hurricanes that shook 
Its early spring, and all our tears are dried ; 
And men are joined in one great fellowship, 
And God abides with us.* 

The meal was done. 
* And now,' Hdagar said, * sweet Yulobel, 
I hear among the flowers that evening wind 
Which from the sunset breathes a low farewell, 
And lower still a promise of the mom. 
Our guest, methinks, would care to walk abroad. 
Myself shall linger here without the door, 
And catch the voice of God from yonder wood.' 
I followed my fair guide with willing feet. 
And past the garden's edge we stood to gaze. 
The group of houses rested on the crown 
Of a low-swelling hill, and all the plain 
Around was hill and valley — ^like the plain 
Of ocean rolling when the storm is done. 
And far on every side arose the steep 
Blue mountains with their brilHant orange slopes, 
And faded deHcately high away 
In heaven in ever fainter tints and lines. 
And in the west above their pencilled forms 
Of airy-golden outline burned a sky 
Of terrible splendour. For the clouds were piled 
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Like solid mountains o'er that gauzy screen 
Of mountain, and were painted with all dyes, 
Scooped into dells and shattered into spires. 
And still above them, as it were a sea, 
An amethystine sea without a wave. 
Whose farther shore in utter distance gleamed 
Like a long thread of bright and golden strand ; 
And like a dream beyond that golden strand 
As it were woods and hills. 

I turned to gaze 
Behind me eastward. Every vale and hill 
Was tufted with its strip of forest stained 
With bloom of every hue, and all the fields 
With bloom of every hue were likewise stained. 
And the great smile of sunset lighted all. 
And made the land a glory to the far 
Far mountains whose ethereal tops should be 
A footstool for the flaming feet of day 
At sunrise. 

Now along the road we went 
And thro' the village. As we went I asked : 

* Who is the greatest man among you here ?' 

* The oldest or the wisest do you mean ?' 

*I mean the greatest — he who rules the rest.' 

* We have no ruler — none is more than other.' 

* But how when men assert contending claims ?* 

* They never do,' she answered with a smile, 

* For when the will of God is done by all, 
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Then all men in the will of God are one. 

And each of us is better pleased to please 

His neighbour than he is to please himself.' 

' But is there not a prince in all the land ?* 

* There is not now a prince in all the world, 

Nor one man greater than Hdagar, he, 

My father, who to-day your forehead kissed. 

The time has been, indeed, when princes were, 

And when the tyrant from the prince imclosed 

Went forth to carve his title with the sword 

On the sad front of God*s dismantled world, 

"Where God had written his own name in flowers. 

But that was in the iron reign of sin — 

Himself dread tyrant, father of the brood I 

And with his falling throne there likewise fell 

Those lesser thrones that in its shadow swarmed. 

For more as men were taught of God and Love 

The tribes and nations melted toward each other. 

And kings gave slowly place to government 

Of worth and wisdom. Then at length prevailed 

The law of love to blend mankind in one. 

With one high rule of those the truest and best 

Whom earth could yield. And last these also went. 

And the office with the need of rulers died, 

And the name with the office. Then one day 

(From whose bright point our years are counted 

since) 
Did millions meet together from aU climes 
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And at the feet of God laid down the world, 
And universal voice arose at once, 
And made Him king and called his kingdom Love, 
Till the blue heavens bowed echoing ** Love !*' as if 
God answered — and He rules us from that day.* 

* And is there then no human government ?' 

* None — -none is needed ; for in every heart 
The government of Love is fixt supreme.* 

* And what of laws and armies — are they gone ?* 

* dreadful words ! forgotten ages since, 
Except as memories of strife and blood.* 

* And none doth wrong his fellow ? — none doth 

steal r 

* sir, indeed you are a stranger here,* 
Said Yulobel, and sunned me with a smile, 
The brighter for the sunset on her face. 

* For why should any of another steal 
Since all are rich in having just enough. 
And none is richer having any more ? 

Once men made treasures from the dust of earth. 
And shut and guarded them with bolts and bars. 
But bolts and bars and treasures — all are gone ! 
We have a simple latch upon our door 
To hold it when the winter wind is keen.' 

* And d6 you say that none in all the world 
Is richer than Ildagar ?* * Nor the sun 
Beams on a poorer house than those you see. 
For if a man do lose by bhght or worm 
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Or fire or any other chance, his Mends 

Contend together sweetly for the joy 

Of giving what he needs. For all the world 

Has but one level of sufficiency — 

Even Uke the sea whose level you may dint 

A moment by a stroke, but scarcely done 

When undone by the friendly waters round. 

In the dark ages men were well content 

To fare in gilded halls deliciously 

While at the doors their brothers snuffed with the 

keen 
Nostril of hunger — snuffed and died I But now 
We have no poor or hungry in the world.* 

* And what of all the gold and silver, then ?* 

* Whoever cares may gather it, for dust 
It was in the beginning and again 

Is dust. For God smiles yearly on the earth, 
And yearly earth comes dancing at his smile, 
And in her bounteous hand brings all we need. 
We do not pay the earth who bears the fruits, 
Nor God who sends them by his daughter, earth, 
But one great family we sit and eat, 
And sing our praise away into the skies.' 

Thus talking we had gained a pleasant wood.- 
The sun had set, and dewy evening soft 
Possessed the tranquil twilight of the grove. 
And here we met a youth and maid who snailed 
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A gentle recognition as we passed 

To Yulobel, and partly unto me. 

Then my companion said : * To-morrow's sun 

Will lend his brightness to their wedding joy.' 

She spoke with such an innocence and sweet 

SimpHcity that I was free to ask : 

* And with what celebrations in this world 
Are wedded those already one in love ?' 
Within her eyes there twinkled a soft light 
Which showed me that a maid is still a maid 
In Loveland, and a maid supremely there. 
Since all that sin had brought to stain that love 
Once pure is past, and love is pure again. 

She answered me : * To-morrow you shall see. 
And it were pity I should mar the show 
Which best will utter what you wish to learn.' 

* But does it never happen in your world 
That one fair maid attracts opposing suits 
Upon her beauty, or two maidens fix 

An equal love upon some noble youth ?' 

* No, never, else were God away from us. 
For He is Lord and Manager of all. 

In olden times the force of sin disturbed 
His rule, and men were driven as on the sea 
The waves when from a hundred points at once 
Leap the lithe winds contending with each other. 
But now his purpose blows its settled way. 
Each youth is fashioned for a certain maid, 
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And she is fashioned for that certain yonth ; 

And God who fashioned them at last doth lead 

The two together in the fitting time. 

None ever loves another than the heart 

By God prepared, nor fails that heart to love. 

I have heard dreadful stories of the past, 

Of men who fought together for a maid, 

And maids who pined for those who would not love. 

But thus it was because the ruffled times 

Cast separate whom God ordained to wed ; 

And lonely hearts went feeling down the world 

Like men in darkness for that other heart. 

And found it not, then grasped the nearest thing 

In reckless mood, or nothing grasped, and sat 

Forlorn till death — ^but God is Ruler here.* 

And now the day was gone, and that veiled maid, 
The Twilight, who for ever sick with love 
Steals sadly by her lamp, the vesper star. 
And follows on around the endless world 
The sun whose flaming chariot she is doomed 
Never to overtake — drew round her form 
Her dusky robe that brushed with silken sighs 
Along the wood, and up the crystal roads 
Stepped slowly to the gateways of the west. 
Where yet the golden dust of his great wheels 
Hung like a cloud of glory ; and her tears 
Fell as she went among the earnest flowers. 
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But scarcely from the eastern hall had Night 
Come with her pageantry of silver stars 
To sit upon the vacant throne of Day, 
When all that pleasant wood wherein we strayed 
Became a world of wonders. On the path 
Glimmered a host of living things which wore 
A little day around them as they went. 
Amid the darkness of the branched night 
O'erhead innumerable birds did wind, 
Each vested in a pure and pearly flame. 
And frequent in the wood a certain tree, 
Of girth enormous and whose height overtopped 
The rest, bore on his branches, from the lowest 
Even to that which sported in the sky, 
Ten thousand orbed fruits like melons shaped, 
"Which beamed a soft and phosphorescent hght 
Of pinky paleness ; and the wood beneath 
With all its flowers and paths and trees lay bathed 
As in the earhest rosy flush of dawn. 

Then suddenly the wood was done. We stood 
On the low margin of a little lake 
Fringed with tall trees, and on the farther side 
Fringed doubly — ^with the shadow in the still 
Clear water. Far away the eastern mountains. 
And over them in that ecstatic sky 
The moon. But such a moon ! — ^ten times as great 
As that pale argent plate which I had known, 
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And pinky argent like the forest lights. 
And her warm shadow in that cobalt pool 
Lay tenderly, companioned with the stars. 
But still my guide advanced around the lake. 
We paused before a mighty cavern raised 
A thousand feet in height, and up the sheer 
Tremendous pillars of this rocky door 
Were frequent ledges and great crevices, 
Wherein were rooted trees whose foliage hung 
Like a soft lining buoyant on the breeze. 
And here the lake was narrowed to a river 
For entrance, and in silence passed within, 
The waters eddying but glassy still. 
And in their azure depths the startled stars 
Ban to and fro, as seeking to escape 
The doom of darkness in that yawning cave. 

Still Yulobel advanced and still I ifollowed 
Beside the pathway of that guKed tide. 
And now another wonder, for it seemed 
That hght had conquered darkness in this world, 
Even in the shades of her own dull domain. 
For that same pinky radiance filled the halls 
And aisles and dim recesses of the cave 
Which ever wider ever higher grew. 
if no mortal mason wrought the points 
And arches of that roof and the tall shafts 
Which floated it aloft, yet was it wrought 
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By reason, not by chance in the dire wrench 

Of earthquake. For no language may set forth 

Its beauty and its majesty, and how 

A rosy mist that lay along and wrapped 

The cunning sculpture made it tenfold fair. 

I could not see nor Yulobel explain 

How that strange Ught had entrance, but I deemed 

That rifts, unseen by us below, let in 

The pure effulgence of the bounteous moon. 

Still slipped the waters silently along 
Until we reached one wide and wondrous hall 
More vast than any yet, and here a roar 
Like solid thunder numbed the shrinking sense. 
For lo I a sudden abyss down whose soft gloom 
Dropped the sheer river from our very side, 
One terrible column — burst in the far deep 
In a great basin of rock, whence flashing forth * 
In silvery sheets it broke to infinite spray, 
Fell, formed, and ran a river as before. 

When I had filled my eyes, we clambered down 
A rocky stair, and gained that place below 
Where all the cavern shuddered with the shock 
Of that stupendous fall. And here again 
We stood to see. Far up the leaping tide 
Seemed dwindled to a shining thread, and drawn 
Thro* a small arch of crystal, frettel xoxmi^ 

18* 
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With glowing gems ; and over all the fiame 
Soft rosy light was spread, within whose beam 
The cataract beside ns and the spray 
Were glorious. 

Bat at last we tuned and soon 
Felt on our cheeks the breath of mountains stir. 
And lo, the open night aronnd again. 
Before ns spread another larger lake 
Fed by the riTer issuing from the cave. 
Great troops of swans drew o'er the dark blue water, 
As noiseless as a snowflake on the air. 
And now another wonder. 

' What,' I said, 
' Is yonder rim of light above the mountains f * 
' That is the second moon ; — ^we haTe three moonSy 
And soon you will behold the third arise.' 

We sat among the flowers by the lake. 
And saw the argosies of swans go by. 
Now floated upward like a Tast balloon 
That moon whose first appearance I had seen. 
And scarcely had she cleared from her broad shield 
The baton of the tallest mountain's spire. 
When nearer to the north the third arose. 
The second was the largest, and the third 
The smallest and the fEuntest, but all three 
Immense and glorious beyond any thought. 
what a night ! for now the useless stars 
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Had shrunk again within those shells of light 
Wherein they dwell unseen, till some dark hour 
Call for the aidance of their slender beam. 
And all the land lay in that light revealed 
Distinct and lovely as beneath the noon. 

* Yulobel,' I said, and saying sighed, 

* I think my soul has wakened into Heaven I * 

* That world from whence you come,' replied the 

maid, 

* Is dark in truth, if ours appears so bright. 
But, sir, there is another Heaven than this.* 

* And by what path ascend you to that Heaven ? ' 

* I cannot tell — ^I only know we die.' 

* The ordinance of death continues, then 7 
I thought when sin, his elder brother, falls 
He too must fall.' 

' He is the last to fall. 
Somewhere there is a deathless life, we know. 
And toward that Hfe thro' death we smiling pass.' 
' Then this fair world has still its tombs and tears ! ' 

* Come ! ' said the maid. I rose and followed her. 
We reached a quiet valley bowered in woods. 

Its narrow plain was covered with a flower 
Tall, slender, beautiful, with blossoms large ' 
And lily-like, but all a dazzling white. 
And overhead the mild majestic moons, 
Floating their splendours close along the world, 
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Large, wonderfol, like isles of light that went 
With silent winds across that wayeless sea. 

' Behold,* said Ynlobel, ' our place of dead 
All planted with the Besorrection-flower ! 
Yonder my mother sleeps, and all aronnd 
The men and women who repose in God. 
sir, a thousand hearts are hnried here 
Which once to every smallest fibre thrilled 
With one sole passion — ^Love ! sacred dnst ! 
And now that dust by God*s great law xinites 
With earth again and rises in these flowers. 
Behold that sea of stainless white, whose breast 
Is rippled by those airs that love to sport 
In moonshine ! — On that sea has gentle Love 
Sailed thro' the world and to his home in God.* 

* But wherefore named the Besurrection-flower ? ' 

* Because it is the one flower in our world 
Which dies, or seems to die, and lives again. 
When winter comes and all the woods are bare. 
And other flowers have given their tender bloom 
To the harsh asking of the bitter wind. 

This flower lies down and nestles in itself, 

And fades and yellows. But when early spring 

Winds his clear bugle o'er the southern hills 

It is the first to hear the wakening sound, 

And start and rise — ^yea, with the self-same leaves 

And blossoms, only fresh and fair again. 
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And so we plant it o'er our sleeping dead.' 

* Within this vale I see no tombs or marbles ? ' 

* We use them not. In old-world times men laid 
A heavy burden of magnificence 

Upon the breast of death. We plant our flower, 
And on the largest blossom mark the name 
Of him who sleeps below, and that is all.' 

* Death reigns on, then, the sorrow of your world ? ' 

* A sorrow truly, yet not all a sorrow. 
The ordinance of God however dark 

Is bright in Love. And we are likewise taught 
That death is gateway to a nobler life.' 

Even while we spoke some sylvan echoes round 
Grew murmurous with song, and from the shade 
Issued a little band who slowly stepped 
Bearing their dead and singing as they went. 
It was a song of faith and love and joy, 
Which like the echoes of its own sweet tone 
Seemed itseK too an echo of some strain 
Stealing along the moonlight out of Heaven. 
Down into that fair sea of dazzling bloom 
They slowly wound, there wrought their holy deed 
Singing, and singing went as they had come. 

When all was done and the low echoes round 
Had lulled themselves to sleep, I spake again. 

* Know you the dead whom they have brought to- 

night 
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To slumber here ?* 

* It is an ancient man 
Who dwelt amid the woods beyond the lake. 
For many years he has been waiting death 
Even as the birds among the leafless trees 
Sit waiting for the spirit of the spring.' 

* He was old, then — ^but do the young not die ? * 

* Men fall Hke fruit when they are ripe to fall.* 

* And yet ungentle winds may push the trees 
And cast the fruit untimely to the ground.* 

* Even so ; but they who die in youth are few.' 

* And what of weakness and disease and pain ? * 

* The old are weak when life has spent its force, 
But pain and sickness are the curse of sin, 
And with the sin that bred them they are gone. 
For men misused themselves and broke their health, 
And some in poverty, in luxury some 

. Were prisoned from the influences sent 
By God to minister health ; and evil thoughts. 
Lusts, cares and angers wore away the heart 
And so the flesh ; but soul and body now 
Move sweetly in the harmony of Love. 
Yet if perchance a man be sick, he flnds 
Within himself the power to rule and drive 
The evil from him, for his will is lord. 
In the dark times of sin men lay enclosed 
Within their bodies captive ; we have learnt 
To know the body as the spirit's house, 
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Ourselves as masters, being one with God. 

It never was the plan of God to make 

The lower nature master of the higher. 

But they who from their natural lordship fail, 

By leaving Him whose strength is theirs, are bound 

In slavedom even to their own meanest slave.* 

We turned and past the lake, and thro* the wood 
Walked homeward. At his door Hdagar sat 
Amid the splendours of the earth and sky. 
His face an upward face of praisefiil prayer. 
But soon he led me to a welcome couch. 
And left me to my busy thoughts and sleep. 

Next morning when the simple meal was done, 
I with Bdagar went across the woods ; 
For certain fruits he thought must needs be ripe. 
And he would see them. As we went I said : 

* What is your law respecting fruits and com ? ' 

* We have no law. Each separate village grows 
Around it what is needed, and we store 

The harvest. From that common store we take 
As each requires. No one among us cares 
To call his own his own, for we possess 
All things together. For the love of having 
Was the old curse when men were far from God, 
And knew Him not their own. The heart of man 
Was fashioned to possess — a boundless thing 
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That seeks possession boundless as itself. 

And this great heart within them men were fain 

To fill with earth ; but down the hungry void 

All earth dropt as a pebble down a cave, 

Which somewhere strikes, and makes a feeble noise 

Of emptiness, and is not. Up in Heaven 

God laughed in pity to behold the thing. 

For with God only can his sons be filled. 

God-like we need a God each for himself; 

Nor is He less of God to all the rest, 

God is the one possession men may have, 

Each for himseK, yet sweetly shared with all, 

And more and sweeter being shared with all. 

Here is the true possession of the soul ! 

All other is a fiction, a rank growth 

From that dense nature sweltering in its steams, 

Which never knew the sun beyond in heaven. 

Now we rejoice to see God lord of all, 

Our Father, and we brethren.* 

' But,* I asked, 

* Who labours to produce the fruits of earth ? * 

* Chiefly the youth — the aged when they will. 
All do their duty in the sight of God ; 
There is no binding in the realm of Love. 
But if some irksome toil must needs be done 
Each seeks to bear the burden for the rest. 
And labour once a pain is now a joy. 
Moreover, all our labour is but Hght, 
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For each performs his part. We have hands enough 

That sin and his long slavery are done. 

A thousand wretched forms of toil died out 

With the vile wants that bred them. Men no more 

Are needful to repress the strength of sin 

As rulers, judges, soldiers. Men no more 

Are slaves to others mad with avarice. 

And pride and vanity once warped the mind 

Of man from his simplicity, and taught 

The many arts by which one man could sit 

Conspicuous among his fellow men. 

We are content with simple houses framed 

To screen our bodies from the storm and cold. 

No costly architecture flaunts itself, 

Praying the sun's reluctant Hght to deck 

Its useless splendours. Thus has been released 

A multitude from dull ignoble toil. 

Nor do we need as once to rifle far 

The hollow earth for metals, and condemn 

God*s creatures from the smile of his sweet heaven. 

Even so our raiment plainly wrought, to be 

What Nature seeks, a covering, from the wool 

Of animals and threads of plants, is made 

With little labour. All together work 

In thus providing for our earthly wants. 

In the wide world there is not one who stands 

With folded arms to sea his brothers toil. 

And thus mankind, except for that mild use 
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Of natural strength whicli nonrislies the health, 
Is free from earthly things to dedicate 
The soul to these sapremer thoughts which mJake 
At once our chiefest business and our joy — 
The great philosophies of God and Love.' 

* To me,* I said, ' this world indeed is new ! 
But what of Art — ^that effort to achieve 
In form and tint a beauty for the eye. 
And for the ear in flow of changeful sound, 
Which hints ideal beauty to the soul, 
And makes Creation one great veil of Heaven ? * 
* Such Art is gone — at least in that low mode 
In which it once existed — ^tho' the highest 
Then possible. For men were shut away 
By their false life from Nature, and so wrought 
Around them in their dwellings images 
Of that which they had lost. Now we restored 
To close communion with all lovely forms, 
All blending tints and all melodious sounds. 
Have left the pallid effigies behind. 
God is the real Artist : aU the world 
Is but one hint of something high away 
Beyond the range of eye and ear and heart. 
His painting, in the hues of wood and hill ; 
His sculpture, in the various forms of life ; 

His music, in sweet Nature's ceaseless songs 

Say, can the imitations of weak man 
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Outdo the old sufficient Art of God ! 

And more than this. All beauty of the sense, 

Even in its purest mode, is but a hint 

Of the true heart of Beauty. That exists 

In the sweet harmonies of Love, and here 

We find the substance — all the rest is shadow.' 

He paused. I mused a Httle space, then asked : 

* But how with all the large and long-hived stores 
Of knowledge from the gardens of the world 
Gathered in faded summers of the past ? * 

* The knowledge of this world became at length 
A load too great for any mind to bear. 

For fifty thousand ages swelled the bulk 
Enormous. But the history is forgotten, 
Save in bare outline. What need we to-day 
The tales of bloodshed, craft and misery ? 
The story how a certain empire rose 
On one big wave of passion, till another 
And greater billow covered it again ? 
Existence is before and not behind. 
Guile, hatred, avarice, and that dark lust 
For being, haying more than others — these 
And their dire end we would forget, and seek 
^ome ghmpses of the glory yet to be, 
And deeper knowledge of the law of Love, 
To rise — ^not sink again to that dark hell 
Which with its terrors covered once our world. 
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For history is but the river of Time 

Torn on its rocks, while tranquil years like ours 

Make a long level stretch of summery peace. 

One year, one hundred years, is like the last, 

And it like all its fellows gone before. 

Our history is graved on each pure day 

In all the sweet detail of quiet bliss. 

* But even in better ages, later times, 
The mighty mind of man was stooped to pore 
Upon the dust — on flowers — on stones, to learn 
The law of these existences, to break 
Open the secret chambers of the earth, 
To understand the how and why of all. 
To know the march of winds and tides, to search 
Along the open page of heaven, and far 
As human eye can see to scan the wide 
Dominion of that Power who sits supreme. 
Till wisdom in this sense grew bulky too. 
But even this we leave. It was a toy 
For children, naturally cast away 
When life developed and when thought increased. 
The spiritual universe is now 
The universe in which we breathe and move. 
And gulfs of wisdom break above our heads 
And underneath our feet, unguessed before. 
And who would linger at the outer gate 
When Love invites him on into the house ? 
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* And as with Art and Learning so with Song. 
The ancient singers now are heard no more. 
For the least mind upon our world to-day 
Is Hke a giant towering over those 
Who in the past were giants. Then it seemed 
That one man*s greatness was like some large tree 
Beneath whose shadow generations sat. 
For thought and culture were by life's rough lot, 
Or that which seemed such, chosen for the few ; 
And for the rest the task of hand and foot. 
Thus age to age bequeathed a folded brain ; 
And pensive Meditation down the world 
Went wandering to find a lodge, in vain. 
These were the days in which some wistful soul 
Was met by her, who led him far apart 
To that rude cave which she had made her home, 
There showed him all her walls with signs o'erlaid, 
Or sat with him in darkness at the door 
And taught him meaning in the sounds of night, 
The harsh and sweet alike, then gathering all 
Into one strain, brought to his wondering ears 
A snatch of the deep concord of the worlds. 
Ah, favoured man ! who grew a poet there. 
While all his fellows in hard-handed toil 
Shut up for ever, heard him speak returned 
From such high converse, heard him speak, and 

smiled 
In scorn or marvel. We are poets all 
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In airv re^ons scarcely trod by them 
Who wore the name of poet in the past. 
Singing to men of what they loyed to hear. 
Had poets in the olden time declared 
The thought and aspiration of to-day. 
The world had listened to an idle song. 
And now to them as to an idle song. 
Or less, the world would hsten — did it listen. 
Each is a poet and philosopher, 
With mind undwarfed, unwarped by selfish lust. 
And clear beneath the azure skies of Loye. 
For man is manifold, and long he knew 
Only his lower self and this fair world 
With which that self is matched, and which ex- 
changed 
With him in life. But now he has been led 
Into a higher chamber of his being. 
Whose windows giye upon another world, 
Eyen that pure world which is the world of God. 
And in that world with God he thinks and loyes. 
And God abides with him and giycs him rest.* 
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Here broke his tale. On that pure star he dwelt 

For many days, but ever deeper felt 

Within his heart the silent yearning grow 

To tread again that world of sin and woe 

Which he had left. * If Love,* he thought, * has 

driven 
Hell from this scene with the soft breath of Heaven, 
Can he not vanquish with the same soft breath 
Another hell of misery and death ? 
fool and vile to leave that world whose cries 
For succour haunt me in these happy skies ! 
once again amid its scenes to move 
And chase its sorrows with the smile of Love 1* 

It was a glorious night when forth he went 
And to a mountain's towering summit bent 
His eager steps, within his panting breast 
The terrible longing. Now upon the crest 
He stands, and upward to the blazing skies 
Turns the dumb passion of his straining eyes. 
And now once more he feels the royal will 
Supreme, and the next moment on the hill 
Which last his feet had touched he stands a^ain 
In his own woe-worn world. But not in vain 

U 
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This vision, dream — ^this wonder, whatsoe'er 
It was, which taught him that around us here 
Lies our true work for God, and not ahove 
Stretched in the hlisses of luxurious love. 
And when with healthier eye he turned once more 
And mingled with his fellows as hefore. 
Along what had seemed desert he could see 
A promise of that Eden yet to be. 



SHOETEE POEMS. 



■♦♦- 



THE KAIN. 

I HEABD the step of the Bain 
At dead of night on the street, 

And a sound of tears and pain 
Was the sound of his liquid feet. 

I heard his sorrowful showers 
In the wood behind the town, 

And the gasp of struggling flowers 
As he tried to beat them down. 

But when I awoke at mom 
The dawn was in the skies, 

And an echoing splendour was born 
In the light of tearful eyes. 

That day was the first of May, 
And a voice was down the earth, 

A hum of dance and play. 

And a ring of laughter and mirth. 

14* 
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The Bain was past and gone, 
But he hung a viewless sprite 

In the heaven of clouds that shone 
With amber and crimson light. 

And he saw the work he had wrought 
To the music of sobs and tears, 

When the leaves and blossoms fought 
And fainted and died in fears. 

But now the scented breeze, 
And the birds with dewy lays, 

And the shimmering flowers and trees 
Were singing together his praise. 

ever since that strain 

Comes sweetly to unite 
With the dreary plash of Bain 

Which I hear at dead of night. 

For winter is nurse to May, 
And doubt is the builder of faith. 

And night is the fountain of day, 
And life is the daughter of death. 
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THE CEOSS ON THE DECK. 

All behind the weary voyage, and the homes of 

love before, 
Stately thro' the rippling water moves the vessel to 

the shore. 

Stately thro' the mist and moonlight, and the 

watchers* eager eyes 
Greet the capes and headlands pencilled far and 

spectral on the skies. 

Lo I a wire of smoke is twisting like a snake along 
the decks — 

« 

Sudden all a pent volcano thro' the roaring hatch- 
way breaks I 

See them crowding from the cabins, dumb in terror 

and despair ; 
Men and women and young children, with white 

cheeks and blowing hair. 

the flames so wild and busy, how they swing along 
the ropes I 
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How they dance with crackling laughter round a 
hundred dying hopes ! 

Quick the boats are loosed and laden, and with 

flashing oars they fly ; 
For the strong have won their safety, and the weak 

are left to die. 

But amid the rush and anguish, see, the gentle 

Captain stands, 
With a tone of quiet pleading and a gleam of lifted 

hands. 

And he says: '0 gather forward where the decks 

are cool and wet ; 
I will guide the burning vessel; trust me, I will 

save you yet.* 

They are spouting water upward on the cordage and 

the sails. 
And the canvas still is stretching, still is bending 

with the gales. 

And the people, gathered forward, see that radiant 

figure stand, 
Like a god within the furnace, who is steering them 

to land. 
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And around him floor and gunwale scorch and 

blacken, bend and split ; 
And his strong heart dries within him at the fury of 

the heat. 

And the land grows nearer, clearer, and the pure and 

peaceful dawn, 
Gauzy-golden, screening darkness, over all the 

heaven is drawn. 

Little clouds of pink and yellow, do they ever, floating 

there, 
Peep round edges of their beauty down at sorrow and 

despair ? 

. Now a hundred hearts are beating with a smoother 
calmer breath ; 
and one is heaving slower with the broken step of 
death. 

For his fingers scorched and shrivelled have forgot- 
ten how to feel. 

Clutching still with failing sinews at the hot and 
blazing wheel. 

And the staring eyes can only see the land becoming 

near. 
And the boats that hasten toward them, and the 

crowds that run and cheer. 
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* Saved !' his people cry before him, * Saved !' the 

echoing headland cries, 

* Saved !' he gasps, and waves his hand, and sinks 

upon the flames, and dies I 

Write his name below his Master's with the wise 

and true and brave ; 
For, like Him, he saved others, but himself he could 

not save. 



TO FAITH. 

Maiden of the steadfast eye. 

Eye that mingles strong and sweet, 
Lo, the powers of Nature lie 

Eeverent at thy holy feet. 

Whither goest thou, tranced maid, 
Stepping out on empty air ? 

Nay, but, rising to thy tread, 
Floors of adamant are there. 

On thy pathway mountains rise, 
Bristling with their iron rocks ; 
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Thunder-blasted by thine eyes, 
They remove -with earthquake shocks. 

Thou art speaking — Heaven bends 



Dazzling round the homes of men ; 
Thou art silent — ^it ascends, 
Sinking past the stars again. 

Now a thousand foes essay 

To destroy thee — ^with a breath 
They are whirled like leaves away, 

Down the gusty slopes of death. 

« 

Lo, a crowd of failing hearts 
Gather on thy steps — ^thine eye. 

Flashing round, a strength imparts ; 
They can live and they can die. 

Now thy figure fades in gloom, 

But I hear thy royal voice 
Shivering the doors of doom. 

And the ransomed worlds rejoice. 
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TO A WIFE. 

I BEMEMBEB the day of our marriage, 

Ten years ago, Darling, to-day ; 
I remember that hour in the carriage 

When we hastened together away. 
Behind was the winning and wooing. 

Before was the future of bhss ; 
And after its promise pursuing, 

We started pursuit with a kiss. 

Beautiful ! trembling and blushing 

To find yourself changed to a wife ; 
And I in a rapturous flushing 

Was calling you mine for my life. 
The light of that day is still shedding 

Itself into smilings and tears ; 
For never a happier wedding 

Was gateway to happier years. 

A rose on a lily was sleeping 
In the bloom on your dehcate face ; 

And your full heart of laughter was leaping 
In sparklings of tenderest grace. 
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I thought you the sweetest of maddens 

That ever had haunted a dream ; 
Your voice was an exquisite cadence, 

And your glance was an exquisite beam. 

Ten years ago, Dearest, this morning, 

And the years have exerted their art 
To tarnish and change the adorning 

Which first made you Queen in my heart. 
There is less of the rose in the rosy, 

And less of the fair in the fair ; — 
For beauty we pluck like a posy 

To wear, and it withers in wear. 

There is less of the rose and the lily 

Whose leaves are beginning to fall ; 
And once I conceived (and how silly !) 

That the rose and the lily were all. 
But the beauty has bloomed in the woman. 

And the woman has deepened the wife ; 
The houri has past into human. 

And love is transfigured in life. 

For an inner myself is created 

To look on an inner in you ; 
And these higher ourselves have been mated 

And wedded, and still they woo. 
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I love you no more for a colour, 

Or the freshness and roundness of youth ; 
But with worship a thousand times fuller 

I love you for pureness and truth. 

And even your girlhood .of graces 
To another existence has come, 

For it shines on the tender wee faces 
That shine in our sunht home. 

woman, apparelled in beauty 
To freshen the rounds of my life ! 

loyal to me and to .duty, 
Ennobling the office of wife t 

1 cannot declare what a sorrow 

Gomes stealing like cold on my heart, 
To think of a dreary to-morrow 

When you and I, Darling, must part. 
When one will be silently sleeping 

Away in the newly-turned loam, 
And one with the children be weeping 

In a desolate, desolate home. 

I cannot declare how the sadness 
Is dawned from my spirit away 

By the thought of an ultimate gladness. 
And the hope of a heavenly day. 
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For valley and vapour may sever 

The heart from the heart, but our love 

Is more than our hearts, and for ever 
Will mingle its raptures above. 



TEUTH m LOVE. 



I SAID : Old man, and hast thou lived so long 
Yet hast not learnt no hate is like the hate 
Of men for those who wait with patient smiles 
To lead them onward to the fields of Truth ? 
He said : Declare thy truth and walk in Love. 

I said : But we are weary, for the voice 
Of Truth is Hke an outcast in the world, 
Which lodges in the holes of echoing rocks. 
Or dies forgotten round the doors of men. 
He said : Declare thy truth and walk in Love. 

I said : Their hate is hottest when we love. 
Must Love for ever pour itself like wine 
That sinks in sand ? For men regard us most 
When on their strength we front an answering 

strength. 
He said : Declare thy truth and walk in Love. 
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I said : Bnt is there not a tnith in wrath ? 

And is there not in even vengeance love ? 

And may not Vengeance with ForgiTeness walk, 

Her lily fingers in his red hand clasped ? 

He said : Declare thy truth and walk in Love. 

I said : Old man, nnfold these words o{ thine. 

Then thro' the vistas of his aged eyes 

Stole a soft light that wandered out of Heaven. 

He said: * God only knows the Love of Grod.' 

And Love in Heaven is clad in gentleness 

And armed with smiles, but in this world weak men 

Have made him carry armour, and have forced 

The horrid sword on his reluctant hand. 

Sword against sword and Love goes helpless down. 

Smiles he can wield, but cannot wield the sword. 

All hell cannot withstand the smile of Love. 

He smiles, and lo I the brimstone pools are dried, 

And laughing rivers gambol into light. 

And laugh the desert into paradise. 

I said : But Love has smiled a thousand years 
Upon a world that only sees to mock. 

He said : A thousand years are but a day. 
And has the world indeed but only mocked. 
Since it has always found whom it could mock 
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The priesthood of good men doth never cease, 
But flowing thro* the father to the son, 
Strings on a golden thread the ehon heads 
Of earth's dark centuries, and that bright thread 
Fades upward to the hand whose heart is Love. 
For Love is strong in blessing — stronger still 
Li keeping hack that blessing which but grows 
To ripeness in the waiting. All is well ! 

I said : Has Love no office but to smile ? 

He said : To weep those tears of blood and fire 
Which only he can weep — ^but yet to smile, 
And to forget his weeping in his smiles. 

I said : But have his lips not learnt to curse — 
With holy curses truly, yet to curse ? 

He said : And wherefore curse ? The walls of hell 

The habiters of hell themselves have built ; 

And wherefore curse who curse themselves for aye ? 

For they who will not enter into Love 

Have but the outer darkness. Love himself 

Could not increase that darkness — wherefore curse ? 

I said : And must Love ever bend and yield ? 

He said : Love has no strength to smite again, 
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Only in being smitten is lie strong. 
So to the smiter torn the other dieek. 

I said : And what when that is smitten too f 

He said : The cnp of sufforii^ is fall. 
And then the brimming drops in drops of fire 
Fall on the smiter's scorched and writhing hand. 
For so God sent his prophets, they being slain, 
Hia Son, and moved the world with woes divine. 

I said : But who is strong enough for this ? 
He said : God only and the sons of God. 

I said : But if not for onrselTes, at least 

For God's sweet Truth O must we not contend ? 

He said : Is Truth a babe in swaddling-bands. 
That men must cradle her in sheltering arms ? 
For all the pomp of night is a pale gleam. 
From the sheer walls of those tremendous towers 
Wide-based on everlastingness, where she 
Doth sit serene with her great loTer, Love. 
All forces are her slaves, and she is dear 
To every sweet and gentle thing that lives. 
The dragon, Evil, sprawling on the floors 
Of hell and muttering his spite cannot 
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Attain her. And the thunderbolts are hers, 
And yet she casts them not, but only lifts 
Her pale pure forehead coronaled with stars, 
Supreme for all the universe to see. 
While harmless Hatred wastes himself away. 
Wherefore, declare thy truth and walk in Love ; 
And if thy truth be not the Truth it dies, 
And if thy truth be Truth indeed it Uves — 
But having spoken it in Love be still! 



A LOST BEAUTY. 

Hfi had never breathed his love ; 

On the realm there came a foe ; 
Lightly thro' her dainty glove 

Did he press her hand, and go. 

She beheld him go and smiled, 
Smiling to her chamber crossed. 

Loosed her heart in sorrow wild. 
Learned she loved him when she lost. 

15 
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His to face the shot and shell, 
Tumbling on the wintry seas ; 

Hers in lonely grief to dwell 
With the havoc of disease. 

Lovely as a faultless Grace 
Down upon her bed she lay, 

Eose again and saw her face, 
All its beauty burnt away. 

but she was desolate ! — 

Once he thought her face was fair. 
Now he would return and hate. 

Seeing only ruin there. 

Might not God have left her that ? — 
Thus she made her bitter moan ; 

In her misery she sat 

Thro* the weary days alone. 

But ere-long from weeping skies 
Struggling beams of comfort fell ; 

God had done it — God was wise ; 
God had done it — ^it was well ! 

Then the news of his return ! 

On the world she closed her door ;— 
Let him learn as he would learn, 

He should see her face no more. 
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Forth she went one bahny eve 

By a path whose stones were dear, 

Sat before the west to grieve — 
Ere she knew it he was near. 

Low she screamed and dropped her veil ; 

* I should know that voice,' he said ; 
But she answered faint and pale, 

* Let me be to you as dead !* 

* Woman, whom I most adore, 

Are you most of all unkind ?* 

* but see my face no more !* 

* Nay,* he answered, * I am blind.* 

So she looked upon him there, 

Eadiant in the setting skies, 
Saw the wide and empty stare 

Floating on the stagnant eyes. 

For the battle's murderous hail 

Struck the vision from his face — 
Back she tossed her useless veil. 

Darted to his long embrace. 

Thus he saw her face no more, 

Save in memory's crystal lake ; 
Loved the maid he loved before 

Better for her virtue's sake. 

16* 
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Oft he said, the gracious Lord 

Matched their hearts and griefs above, 
Smote with a two-edged sword, 

But the hand that smote was love. 



THE DISCIPLE. 

IT is sweet here at thy feet, 

Sitting like children thy wisdom to learn, 
Watching that face perfect in grace. 

Feeling our hearts in an ecstasy bum. 

Earth with her eyes lofty and wise 

Passes us by with a scorn in her looks ; 

We are but fools, hers are the schools. 
Hers is the wisdom of sages and books. 

it is sweet here at thy feet, 

Drinking that wisdom which comes from above 
Beemg all night flee from thy light. 

Phantom philosophies vanish at Love. 

jIarlmftBR is gone ! 

es in brightness away ! 
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Still do men bear tapers with care, 
Day is around and they see not the day. 

it is sweet here at thy feet, 

it is sweet and is pitiful too ! 
Were they but wise ! had they but eyes 

Only to see that Creation is new ! 

Now we are filled, now we are stilled, 

Past is the fainting and hushed is the strife. 

Truth has her sphere, Christ, in thy tear, 
Love is the ocean, a river is Life. 

it is sweet here at thy feet — 

Here at thy feet, for thy wisdom is Thou ; 
Master divine, are we not thine ? 

Wilt Thou not ever be with us as now ? 



A SONG OF THE COAST. 

Alas ! we cry, for the gallant ship 
As the billows^sweep her on ; 

Alas ! for the men our eyes behold 
Whose earthly hope is gone. 
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For the innis are loose and the wmtbr aie mad. 

And the breakers fringe the bar ; 
Alas, for the watching mothers and wires. 

And the wee ones far away ! 

Nearer and nearer the ragged reef 

Before the blast they drive ; 
would the wind but shift a point ; — 

Tliey will all go down alive ! 
And the gray waves curl their seething tops. 

And roar on their helpless prey ; 
Alas, for them and the mothers and wives, 

And the wee ones far away ! 

Nearer and nearer the ragged reef 

That shakes with the tumbling deep ; 
Nearer and nearer — but past and safe 

Where the sheltered havens sleep ! 
Past and safe, past and safe 

From the breakers' savage play ! 
joy to the praying mothers and wives, 

And the wee ones far away ! 

Huzza ! we cry with beating hearts 

And streaming eyes — Huzza I 
Wo tlmnk Thoe, Lord, who hast stretched thy hand 

Over the sea to-day. 
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We thank Thee from these shuddering rocks 
Thro' the storm and the slashing spray, 

For the mothers and wives they will clasp again, 
And the wee ones far away ! 



THE YELLOW LEAF. 

It is a fearful thing to see 

Those we have loved and known 
Drop one by one away, while we 
Are still reserved to mourn and be, 
Amid the earth alone. 

The last leaf of the wintry wood, 

Where cruel tempests rave ; 
When all of dear and all of good. 
That filled the dreary solitude. 
Are mouldering in the grave. 

And each sweet scene becomes a stage 

Where restless memory stalks, 
Beciting all that happy page 
Which tells of being's golden a.ge. 
And now but only mocks. 
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Such are onr natnre*s closing days. 

By that high hope nnblest, 
Which leads to Heaven the brightening gaze, 
Which crowns the hoary head with praise, 

And fills the heart with rest. 



DAWN ON THE BATTLE -FTELD. 

The thunder of battle was growling afar 

At the heel of the flying foe, 
The west was alight with the last faint star, 

And the east began to glow. 
When amid the throng of dying and dead 

The maiden, Hester, stole ; 
With a bending head and a sonndless tread. 

Like an angel come for a sotd. 

Beneath the wreck of a splintered wheel 

And the mouth of a silent gun, 
She found her lover and knelt to feel 

The heart whose life was done. 
His hand still clutched the sword he had drawn 

Li the depth of that midnight fray ; 
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His face was wan in the orange dawn, 
And his cloak was stark with clay. 

She knelt beside him, his head she raised 

And propped on her trembling knees ; 
Upward for ever the wideieyes gazed 

With the gaze of one who sees. 
And she bent over and met their gaze 

In the beam of that early day ; 
And amaze ! beneath their rays 

Far down her image lay I 

Fixt in the fixt eyes* glassy stare 

That gentle image seemed, 
As if the death-dream left it there, 

A something more than dreamed. 
* Edwin ! Edwin !* the maiden cried, 

In her wild, wild agony ; 
' He is dead !' she cried, ' He is dead ! but he died — 

he died with the thought of me ! * 
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THE TENDER GOD. 

I AM assured that God is sweet and tender 

Beyond what women dream ; 
I am assured no angel tongue could render 

The love that lives in Him. 

My every want is but an admonition 

Of what He waits to grant ; 
And when I pant for Him in purer vision, 

'Tis He who makes me pant. 

For as the iron to the loadstone moving 
By it is drawn to move, 

• 

Even so the magnetism of God*s great loving 
Is that which makes me love. 

And the sure proof I have of his existence 

Is that I feel Him draw, 
Mantled in mystery and deep in distance. 

Yet present in this law. 

The solitary sorrows of my being 
Which others cannot share, 
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Creep in the field and sunlight of his seeing 
Who counts them worth his care. 

Else had He made a heart with such high yearnings 

For some undawning day, 
As He himself in all his great retumings 

Could see but could not stay ; — 

A heart endowed with delicate affections, 

More fragile even than fair. 
Nourished by all pure hopes and recollections, 

And nourished for despair ; — 

A heart which asks for power and truth, but rather 

Love as the rest of faith ; 
Then finds the God indeed, but not the Father, 

And sinks and cries for death ! 

Either the God I love is all that Love is. 

And so is all I need ; 
Or the great universe beneath, above is 

Black — as an Atheist's creed. 
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SPEINGTIME IN THE WOODS. 

OGoD, 

Thou hast not made this poor heart strong enough 

To bear the awful beauty of thy world ; 

But like the grasses which to-day I saw 

Laid back upon the swift and wavering stream, 

One with its life and motion, so I sway 

Helpless within the current of swift thoughts 

And swifter feelings. 

Lo, the dusky grove, 
Still dusky tho* the noonday reigns without, 
And all the dim-blue hosts of hyacinths ringed 
Around each giant bole, like elvish troops 
Wooed to their haunts by this same twilight shade, 
And winding dainty dances on the sward. 

flowers, pure tribes, ye know how there has 
grown 
A fellowship between us which not ye 
Nor I can utter to the other. Here 
This hour I sit alone yet not alone,' 
For on the silence of the noon there com^s 
A swell of spirit voices to that sense 
Which opens like your blossoms at the touch 
Of what it loves, but in the ways of man 
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Folds up and is not. 0, what sense is this, 

More delicate than the eye's lightest nerve 

Smitten by dazzling light. Thus am I pained, 

And shrink from your sweet influence, as one 

"Who bends aside from over-happiness. 

It is too exquisite — too finely close 

To that deep something which must not be touched, 

Or else I die. I can commune with man 

As thro' my lesser nature, but with ye 

Only intensely. For has God not given 

In ye a revelation of Himself ? 

And yet dull men this hour would call me fool, 

To whom the sacred ordinance of flowers 

Is only not in vain. Enough for them 

That gold-mines have been hollowed in the earth. 

But ye, stainless beings, in whose eyes 
Gleam thoughts, like their own sparkling dewdrops, 

caught 
From some high source ; — I gaze into those eyes. 
Then upward, till I see their rays extend 
To all Creation's bounds, and every star 
Grow brighter for the flower-light below. 
A babe among you doth unfold to me 
Within its pinky leaves the laws and truths 
That hold and hallow all things. And beyond — 
0, beyond all the commerce of rich thought 
Which ye like tinted argosies do bring 
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Unto the heart's lone island o*er that sea 

That spreads away for ever — ^beyond all 

The wisdom piled upon the sullen wharf 

Of the sad mind, there is a something more, 

A sense of purity ineffable, 

To him who gazes on your virgin breasts 

Laid bare without deceit or shame — ^who casts 

HimseK beside ye, as I here to-day, 

And sees your brows unwrinkled by one care. 

Meekness that has not seen her own sweet face, 

And beauty breaking gently in decay 

Yet fearless — and who, more than all, doth see 

A creature fresh from the Creator's hand. 

And wearing yet that smile which answered his 

When He beheld and loved and called it good. 

And yet, flowers, not gaiety alone 
Does sweeten our companionship. My heart 
Is like that woman's heart whose chosen lord 
Must shortly leave her, and who sees pourtrayed 
Upon the empty air of each bright scene 
That parting which must come. A few fleet weeks 
And every gentle head of all this crowd 
Will bow into the dust. I weep — ^ye smile ! 
Is life in these wild woods not worth your care ? 
Or do ye hasten on to other woods 
In other worlds ? Or do ye nothing know 
Of the damp earth and of the summery troops 
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Who come to fill your places when ye waste ? 

And dreaming thus upon myself I turn 
Instinctive with the thought that I must die. 
"What then ? — This morning in the woodland lane 
Beside the stile I saw an aged man ; 
His chest was torn with coughing, his weak limbs 
Dragged forward slowly. Then he stood and gazed. 
Fields bright with sunshine — woods alive with birds, 
And at his foot the delicate young year 
Informing with its spirit tender things. 
Spring was remaking all — but unto him 
No spring — ^no spring ! With what a heart I saw ! 
The fountains of new life around were full 
And brimming over, but he could not taste. 
No tree or flower but seemed more blest than he. 
Ah me, it is a yearly woe to mark 
Grim Death upon his sere and yellow wings 
Flying along my flowerland, but more 
To think that I one day like that old man 
Must feel my poor worn being move away 
For ever from the things that I have loved. 
His Uttle cottage garden soon will glow 
For him no more ; for him the morning birds 
Will pipe their gladness to the lands in vain. 
Will he have other flowers and other birds ? 
Is that next life indeed a Paradise ? 
But whether I shall leave my flowers for aye 
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When leaving earth, or in some other world 
Shall find them all again, this much I know : 
Whatever in me communes with them shall not 
Be left in loneliness. That sense of mine 
To which God comes in hues upon the cheeks 
Of innocent flowers, and in their perfumed breath, 
Expands in strength and purity, and God 
Will come to it again as shall be best. 
I cannot now declare how He shall come. 
I only know that this poor world, so sad 
And still so beautiful, cannot exhaust 
The beauty in the mind of God, or yet 
His artist power to mould and paint his thought. 
This world so dark, it could not comp.i?ehend 
The Light when He appeared, but cast Him out, 
Bloomed on in flowers; but in what flowers shall 

bloom 
That other world in which that light doth shine 
Undimmed, unsetting. If God wreathed the brow 
Of his poor wandering child with lily and rose, 
from what glowing garden shall He pluck 
The flowers to grace that daughter of his love 
Who dwells for ever sitting in his smile — 
That newer earth, the home of righteousness ! 

Wherefore, flowers, bloom on — ^yca, bloom and 
waste 
With him who wastes beside ye. It is well I 
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For God becomes our debtor when He takes 
What He has made us love, and He will pay 
With interest. He leads to higher things. 
But our best beauty is our best, and we 
Would lie beside it always, so He breathes 
And withers it ; and we arise and go 
Our way in sorrow, thinking all is dead 
Except the heart that would be. Then thro' tears 
Breaks the new beauty on our wondering eyes. 
And so He leads us on and up who cling 
For ever backward to a withered past, 
And ever in the present make our home. 
How many flowers we mourn before we find 
That one perennial Eose, the heart of God ! 



A MAIDEN'S VOW. 

* MY darling ! my darling ! — she is all the world 

to me. 
Does she love me ? — nay, this evening I will cross 

the moor and see.' 

Dipt the sun behind the mountains, stole the dusk 
along the moor, 

16 
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And the west was yet alight when Edward reached 
the cottage door. 

Then young Ellen blushed with pleasure, blushed 

before the blushing west, 
As a maid may blush to welcome him on earth she 

loves the best. 

Edward said : * Your beck this evening sings a call 

to you and me ;' 
Down the wood the lovers wandered, where the beck 

was mad with glee. 

Past full many a rugged tree-root, past full many a 

mossy stone, 
Ban the merry beck beside them, ran and ran at 

last alone. 

Left them sitting on the margin, and to them its 

step grew still. 
And the evening wind was silent, brushing softly 

down the hill. 

* my darling, how I love you ! life without you 

were not life.' 
*Do not speak so wildly, Edward ; for I cannot be 

your wife.* 
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* Cannot ! then you love another ?* * I have never 

loved but you.' 

* Have you ceased to love me, Ellen T But she 

whispered : * I am true.' 

Back she flung her hair of chestnut, decked her 

beauty in her tears, 
Sat erect a perfect maiden, ripe with two and twenty 

years. 

'Edward, I have sinned to love you, I have sinned 

your love to see ; 
Go, I shall be fitly punished ; you will find as good 

as me.' 

Then he caught her hand to kiss it, but ^he drew 
her hand away ; 

* You will find as good to love you, who will love 

and not betray.' 

* my darling I my darling I is it for these words 

of yours 
Heart and I have come this evening, bounding lightly 
o'er the moors ?' 

* Why deceive you longer, Edward, for I cannot be 

your wife— 
my nights of lonely weeping and my days of 
bitter strife ! 

16* 
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* Love had grown before I knew it ; then I pluckt 

at it in vain ; 
Then I learned to tear it from me were to tear 
myseK in twain. 

* But my heart is braced to suffer, and to-night we 

say farewell.* 
On poor Edward's startled hearing rang that saying 
hke a knell. 

SHpped away the beck beside them, bent the flowers 

with the breeze, 
And the silent stars crept over, peeping downward 

thro* the trees. 

And the maiden sat in silence gazing wistful out on 

space. 
And her lover sat in silence with his gaze upon her 

face. 

Then at last he sought to move her, and a hundred 

things he said ; 
With what loving he would love her in the days they 

would be wed I 

* Nay,' she answered, * do not mock me ; f or in alll 

am of heart 
You alone and you for ever have become the greater 
part. 
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* If I only dared to love you — ^but, alas ! I cannot 

dare ; 
Ask no further I — ^go, forget me ! you will find a 

maid as fair.* 

Back they wandered thro' the moonlight, parted by 

the cottage door, 
And the heavy-hearted lover stumbled home across 

the moor. 

but some men's hearts are fickle, for that selfsame 

summer's sun 
Saw a maiden woo young Edward to a wooing, and 

she won — 

Wooed and won him to a winning of herself, and 

her he wed ; 
Bridal bells in golden murmurs rang the world to 

Ellen dead. 

Woods are brown and red in autumn, and the leafage, 

crisp and sere. 
Bustling, falling makes that saddest sweetest music 

of the year. 

Down the woodland Ellen wandered, and her heart 
gave back its tone, • 

Autumn winds without, within her moaned and 
answered with a moan. 
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And that beck which danced so gaily thro' those 

glorious summer eves, 
Stepped a sadder slower measure to the wind among 

the leaves. 

In her heart's pure urn the ashes of her love were 

hidden now, 
And its epitaph was sculptured on the marble of her 

brow. 

Game mad winter with his besom, swept the wood- 
land floors of gold, 

"Whisked aloffc his glowing treasures, whirled them 
ringing down the wold. 

And when earth was hghtly folded in her stainless 

robe of snow, 
Sank the purity of meekness on poor Ellen's wintry 

woe. 

Once again within the graveyard on her parents' 

tomb she bowed. 
Once again she vowed her being as beforetime she 

had vowed. 

* I thank Thee, God, my Father ! Thou didst 

give me strength to bear, 
Thou didst give me strength to conquer, and didst 

save me from despair. 
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* Now the fight is fought and finished, fought and 

finished the regret ; 
Lo, my work is still beside me, and I may be faithful 

yet.' 

For her parents died together, left her eldest one of 

seven, 
Charged her : * Be their stay and teacher ! train 

their tender hearts for Heaven I* 

So she grew their stay and teacher, fenced them 

from the vile and rude, 
Till the last fair girl was wedded, and she sat in 

solitude. 

Then from all her long devotion came at last the 

sweet release, 
For it seemed her work was finished, and she 

passed away in peace. 
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HYMN TO CHEIST. 

I AM unworthy even to fall befgre Thee, 

Stoop and unloose the latchet of thy shoe ; 

Do I pollute thy name when I adore Thee ? 

Mar thy fair footprints when I tread them too ? 

How to approach that summit, thy perfection, 
Scale the clear chffs and stand serene on high. 

With the pure fellowship of thine election. 
Deep in the terrible crystal of the sky? 

How to elude the enemies that slumber 
Near me, as near a prisoner by night. 

Only to start in endless strength and number, 
When I have set my fainting soul for flight ? 

How to escape the evils which possess me. 

Worse than all foes without the friend within ; 

That smiling self who ever waits to press me 
Into the glowing banquet-house of sin ? 

How, beyond all, no longer heavily holden. 
To win the utter Heaven of high love, 
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Bathe in the crystal, tread along the golden, 
Follow the Lamb for evermore above ? 

Saviour, who dost daze our reeling vision 
With the still splendours of thy perfect face. 

Dost Thou indeed unfold the far Elysian 
Only to tell us of the blooming place ? 

Only to tell us and to tatint us only ? 

Only to torture us with fierce desire ? 
Then droop again the mists and leave us lonely, 

Girt with a soul-wide memory of fire ? 

Dost Thou but picture a transcendent being. 
To whose far blisses we can never rise ? 

Dost Thou but fill with wild request for seeing 
The yearning brains behind our sightless eyes ? 

Then it were better Thou hadst never found us, 
Never essayed our darkness to dispel. 

Never thy pearly accents hung around us, 
Echoes of Heaven haunting us in Hell. 

is it like Thee in the darkness bleeding ! 

is it like Thee in that rock-cut tomb ! 
is it like Thee with thy Father pleading. 

Stretching torn hands and holding off our doom ! 
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Thou who deep glimpses of that Heaven hast given, 
Caught from the sacred Edens of thy face, 

Wilt thyself also give the perfect Heaven, 
Wilt with thy own hand lead us to the place. 



IN LIBEETATE VEEITAS. 

EosY dawns the purer day, 

Tyranny is dying hard ; 
Freedom's heroes lead the way. 

With the warfare seamed and scarred. 
Tyranny is dying slow, 

With his latest strength he strikes : 

4 

On the earth are scattered low 
Wrecks of racks and broken spikes. 

God has made his children free. 

Free to think and free to choose ; 
Tyranny has forged a key, 

Claimed the birthright we would use. 
But the peoples rise in haste — 

Eise in wrath and rise in scorn ; 
All their freedom will they taste. 

Pressing up the wider morn. 
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Brothers, let us join in might, 

Trea»d no more — no more be trod ; 
Give and take the royal right. 

Each to think before his God. 
He who binds his fellow's will 

With a bribe or with a frown 
Builds an Inquisition still — 

Let us join to pull it clown ! 



Truth is watching thro* her tears 

Those who judge her heart amiss. 
Friends who prop her throne on spears. 

Pledge her with an iron kiss. 
All the ages she has prayed : 

* Let these battle-flags be furled I 
Trust me I am not afraid 

Li my smiles to win the world.' 



But they stroke her gentle lips. 

Tell her she is over bold. 
Send their armies and their ships. 

Keeping her in walls of gold. 
At her palace window high 

She is sitting, sad and pale ; 
Gazing wistful toward the sky. 

Where the circling eagles sail. 
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Tyranny is dying slow, 

Tyranny is dying hard ; 
Freedom's heroes hunt the foe. 

With the warfare seamed and scarred. 
Eosy dawns the purer day. 

Dawns the day of God and Truth; 
And the earth will take her way, 

Fresheneid with immortal youth. 
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The sun went down upon the sea, in gauzy vapours 

rolled ; 
The sun went down upon the sea, and sea and sky 

were gold. 

And sea and sky were gold and glass, but ere the 

day was done 
There came a shadow up the west, and it crossed the 

setting sun. 

Upon the rocks that faced the west an ancient man 

did stand ; 
He stood and judged the rising wind with the palm 

of his right hand. 
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And he laughed a wizened laugh and said : * A good 

night's work for me ! 
The wind will blow me gold to-night along this 

golden sea/ 

The gold died out upon the sea and died upon the 

sky, 
And where the sea and sky were joined a sail was 

passing by. 

And the night sank down and the wind rose up and 

the billows beat the rocks. 
The aged carl did laugh and cry : * They will come 

to-night in flocks !' 

In the gloom he chmbed a rocky stair to where his 

driftwood lay ; 
He set a blaze to cast its gleam across the stormy 

bay. 

Again he laughed in his withered heart : * They will 

come to-night in flocks ; 
They will find a pleasant port, I ween, among my 

spiky rocks.' 

It was the good ship * Mary Cray ' that spied his 

flame afar ; 
''Tis well,' the captain spake aloud, 'behold the 

beacon star ! 
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' Mary Gray, the wind is fair to make thy labour 

short; 
Good cheer ! the light is on our path, and we are 

near the port.' 

And so she ran, and all on board made cheer before 

the Hght, 
Until the captain cried : < I see a darkness thro' the 

night ! — 

* The cliff, the cliff!' and while he cried, above the 

wind and waves 
They heard the thunder of the sea that opened into 

graves. 

cruel wind I cruel sea I cruel, cruel shore ! 
cruel human heart which felt for other hearts no 
more ! 

The morning dawned in dainty hues upon the quiet 

east, 
But still the ocean moaned and tossed upon the rocks 

in yeast. 

And now the loon came down to see what wealth his 

deed had won. 
But all he found was one young boy who stared 

upon the sun. 
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He lay upon his back and smiled a smile of childish 

love, 
As if he were at home in bed with his mother's face 

above. 

And far away full many a day that mother watched 

in vain, 
And wept and sighed : * The Mary Cray will never 

come again 1' 

At last one mom a stately ship came gliding up the 

bay, 
And men cried : * Call the widow out — it is the Mary 

Cray ! ' 

She overturned her spinning-wheel and ran ablind 

with joy, 
*It is — ^it is the Mary Cray, and yonder is my boy 1' 

But ah! the Mary Cray was done with making joy 

and woe, 
Was done with gladding hearts to come, and sadding 

them to go. 

Ah, widow lone! to sit and moan, and sometimes 

look on high. 
And come to know thro' loss and woe that love can 

never die. 
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Jesu, shield us from the sea, but shield ns, Jesn, 

more 
From such a heart as his who watched that night 

upon the shore ! 



THE ENCHANTEESS. 

It happened on a certain day 

I walked apart thro* glowing bowers, 

And as I went there crossed my way 
A woman sweeter than the flowers, 

Who brought my all of heart to bay. 

Still laughter echoed from her eyes, 
A rosy dawn suffused her cheek. 

Her face and form were such as rise 
In brightest visions, making weak 

The strongest strength which virtue tries. 

My Angel whispered : See her not ! 

Whom all my spirit danced to see ; 
And to my central will he brought 

Appeal : Be strong, be wise, be free ! 
But she was queen of all my thought. 
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I looked upon her and I loved, 

My heart gushed out in living streams ; 

She moved, and at her side I moved, 
And caught her eyes* electric beams ; 

And so by wood and field we roved. 

But suddenly I met the Lord : 

The Heaven of his holy eyes 
Was bent on me without a word. 

In love and sorrow and surprise — 
I fell before Him and adored. 

The thorny twist had marked his brow. 
His hands were bright with stains of woe. 

I wept and cried : Master, Thou 
Art more to me than all below, 

And she is nothing to me now. 

The lustre faded from her face, 
And faded from her gleaming hair ; 

Her withering form resigned its grace, 
Till all was foul that had been fair. 

And foul the fairness of the place. 

And when the flowers laid off their bloom, 
And the rich trees grew bare and thin, 

I saw the bones of men whose doom 
Was death among the snares of sin, 

Who died and slept without a tomb. 

17 
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And lengthening down the bitter wold 

I saw the evils of the way, 
And heard a distant sea that rolled 

Its tossing waters wild and gray, 
And tossing all its torture told. 

And then again I sought her face, 
Whose name is Sin, and who had brought 

My life into that cruel place ; 
But all in vain her face I sought. 

Who vanished at my Master's grace. 

I only saw those sacred eyes, 
I only wept : My Lord is here ! 

I only prayed : Ah, bid me rise 
And follow Thee for ever near. 

And near for ever strong and wise. 

ever, Jesus, droop on me 

Those eyes which kindle higher birth ; 
They chase my foes and set me free. 

They make me master of the earth. 
And draw my happy heart to Thee ! 

Such is my tale. But oft since then 
Across my paradise she trips, 

The laughter in her eyes again 
And the low music on her lips. 

And in my heart the old deep pain. 
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She trips and will not cease to trip 

While paradise is under skies, 
Nor till the skies beneath it slip 

And it in stainless splendour rise 
To suns that never westering dip. 



THE MOTHEK'S TEAE. 

A SIMPLE story of a child, yet told for all to hear, 
Who children still in heart have still a ready child- 
like ear. 

Young Charles was blest as many a boy is in his 

mother blest. 
Who never understands a wealth so easily possest. 

Ah, gentle mothers, how is it that we must first be 

men. 
And see your graves before we know a mother's love 

and pain ! 

One day as she addressed reproof against some 

trijfling fault 
He struck her with his hasty hand in passionate 

assault. 

17'^ 
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She grieved unspeakably restrained her grief, no 

word she said, 
But on the silence of her face her suffering was 

spread. 

With one sad glance she slowly turned and left her 

guilty son, 
Who stood with frozen eyes to think what deed his 

wrath had done. 

Days passed away, and still her face retained its 

mournful mien. 
And now she was to him no more the mother she 

had been. 

Her patient care was still the same, his wants were 

aU supplied. 
But that rich snule was gone, more dear to him 

than all beside. 

His life was like what earth would be with summer's 

bloom begun. 
With tufted woods and singing streams and yet 

without the sun. 

Each day to meet that pensive face so passionless 

and cold. 
Which yet upon his brothers flung its sunshine as 

of old, 
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Was one absorbing grief, and grief wore down his 

surly pride ; 
He hovered on his mother's steps and lingered at 

her side. 

One night he stood apart and watched his brothers* 

envied bliss, 
Who drew with merry laughter round to share their 

mother's kiss. 

And still he stood when they were gone, and fingered 

with the door. 
And trembling turned his timid gaze to wander on 

the floor. 

His mother seated by the lamp her nimble needle 

moved, 
And seemed unconscious he was near who waited to 

be loved. 

At last he gathered strength to speak, * Good-night, 

mamma !' he said; 
She stitched away and only seemed to hear her 

whistling thread. 

Again * Good-night !* he said, and stole a glance at 

that dear face 
Which bent above her busy hands in sad and 

thoughtful grace. 
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With quivering lip again * Good-night, my own 

mamma !* he cried, 
Still no reply, and now his heart grew big and hot 

with pride. 

He turned to go, but turning saw one large and 

brilliant tear 
Fall flashing like a star from heaven from eyes like 

heaven dear. 

It was enough ! nor needs it now that I should tell 

the rest. 
Or how his own great tears were poured upon that 

swelling breast, 

Or how sincere repentance met, as always it must 

meeL-* 
With soft forgiveness bending down in kisses warm 

and sweet. 

And often thus does God in love the show of love 

withhold. 
And draw around his yearning heart an aspect stem 

and cold. 

And thus when his amazing love in Jesus' grief 

appears 
Our stubborn hearts are melted down to tenderness 

and tears. 
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BEOEEN FLOWERS. 

In the depth of our noisy cities, 

In village and hamlet lone, 
There are sufferers no one pities, 

And sorrows to aU unknown. 

Why steals that pensive maiden 

Apart thro* rosy bowers, 
Her snowy forehead laden 

With a wreath of withered flowers ? 

Alas ! I shall tell you the reason. 

She loved and loved in vain ; 
There was lightness somewhere and treason. 

And for her a life of pain. 

I see it, a wayside blossom, 
And a hand that will fondle and play ; 

But he plucks it not for his bosom. 
And now it is ruffled for aye. 

But how often woman 
In sorrow's lonely night 
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Becomes more simply human 
And shines with angel light. 

For the sweetest odours stealing 
From wounded blossoms flow, 

And the purest founts of feeling 
Gush out thro* weeds of woe. 

And it seems the Lord of trial 
Has founded a sisterhood 

Of those who thro' denial 
Must do their fellows good ; 

Of those who digged for pleasure 
In pure affection's mine, 

But missed the sparkling treasure 
To find a more divine. 

^ happy she who proveth 

In the wreck of woman's love 
That nobler heart which loveth 
With the nature from above ! 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GOD. 

What is this shadow darkening down the world, 
Of some great form between the light and us ? 
A voice repHed : * It is the modern God !* 

I stood and gazed on Him. His royal chair 
Was stone, and He himseK of iron. Grasped 
In his hand his sceptre, Law, which seemed instinct 
With will, Him and his kingdom ruled, seK-swayed. 
His eyes were glittering brass which saw not, wept 

not. 
Within his gloomy breast a passionless heart 
Bumbled and throbbed senseless as a machine. 
Before Him bent a crowd of votaries. 
The sage and learned, who with one voice cried : 
' All hail ! from ages and from generations hid. 
But now made manifest unto the wise ; 
By microscope and telescope discovered. 
Or in the bowels of earth — all hail, great Being I* 

I watched, still standing, but my heart all sick. 
To find a new idolatry had grown. 
Worse than the faded Paganisms of yore. 
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Zeus where art thou? — Hermes, Heracles, where? 

Sweet Aphrodite, grave Athena, come — 

Come back to us ! sit again as once 

On old Olympus I Ye were made, at least, 

With life and thought and power to love and hate. 

And the Greek peasant had a heart in heaven 

To hear him when he cried. Come back again 

To every wood and stream and fountain, ye 

Light beautiful spirits, scattered on the earth 

Of old, Hke the bright peoples of a dream 

Dreamed by young earth in her full-flushing youth, 

Then broke, and ye were loosed upon the lands. 

Ye dryads, oreads, nereids — where are ye ? 

For there has come a presence to the scenes 

Ye haunted once, a dreadful deity, 

Inexorable, passionless, deaf, dumb ; 

And man is given over to a rule 

Less than himself. I would choose to live 

Li those far days, and see the heavens and earth 

Haunted by vanishing divinities. 

Hear them in wave and wind, and yearly take 

The bread Demeter bounteously supplied, 

Than in these times of wisdom grope my way 

Down to the heart of universe, and find 

Only an engine-room ! — modern Baal I 

Great God of stone and iron I lo, thy temple 

Is reared above the gulf of Atheism, 

And they who worship at thy feet fall thro* 
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Or ere they know it, and for ever fall 
Whirling in infinite distances, and still 
For ever, while to darkness darkness grows. 

The wisdom of the world is foolishness 
With God. Man with a life, a mind, a heart. 
Whence camest thou ? — thou higher than thy fount. 
To think, to feel, to love, is more than all 
The potency of wide tremendous force 
That binds a universe in one, or thrills 
Small life to every pensile bud that waves 
On the spring wind. Who gave thee love and will ? 
Not thy great God — ^He has no heart to love ! — 
No power to will ! Nay, even as we are more 
Than matter and motion, so our God is more. 
And if with us the thought and will do rise 
Sublime above our lower nature — say. 
Is it likely rising thus we leave our God 
Beneath us with our lesser part of being ? 

What speaks the clock of the clockmaker*s mind 
And heart and love ? These wouldst thou know ? 

then gain 
His presence, see his face, and hear his words. 
And what speaks all Creation of the God 
Who formed it, being higher ? Sweet Love alone 
Is that one view-tower of the universe, 
Whence gazing we behold disorder move 
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To silent order, and ourselves and God 

And all things understand. foolish man, 

Not thro* thy lower but thy higher nature 

Eise unto God. But when proud selfish hearts. 

Who never stooped to take the yoke of Love 

Upon them and of Christ to learn, do seek 

To reach the cause of things, they knowing not 

The spiritual, thro* the cold material guess. 

In vain — ^for ever in vain I But he who feels 

The Spirit bearing witness with his heart 

That God and Love are one, from that sublime 

Communion turns away to gaze below. 

And, judging from the highest, doth behold 

All lower existence standing in its place. 

And knows that all things work together for good. 

To hhn the centre of the imiverse 

Is the great Father's heart, and law exists 

Because of that great heart's supremer law. 

For Love's law is unchangeable, and it 

Alone. All other laws are slaves, to sit. 

Or stand, or run — to stretch their crystal sway^ 

Or to withdraw it at the word of Love. 

if indeed there were no God of love, 
Poor heart of mine, what wouldst thou be to-day ? 
These tender aspirations, these fond hopes. 
These sweet affections — what if they should feel 
That in their own peculiar clime exists 
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No God I Poor flowers of the sours sweet garden, 

Less happy than the lesser flowers without I 

A child that finds itself alone at night 

In some great cavern's darkness, and who calls 

Its father and yet calls in vain, were not 

So desolate as I in this great world. 

If my heart's inmost voice should touch no ear 

Of sympathy in the creating heavens. 

agony to sit at night and hear 

The turning of the universe alone. 

And the clear gliding of the cold pale stars, 

For ever driven only by a law ! 

agony to yearn unto the heavens 

And only meet Creation's icy walls I 

To say within myself : Lo, I am more 

Than all this splendid frame, but on the level 

Where I am more, I am alone — alone I 

But no ! — my own necessities proclaim 

There is a God to meet them and to flU. 

Happy the man who has a God in Heaven 
Not found by scientific thought and tube, 
But by the craving of his own fond heart 
Thro' faith and purity. He walks abroad 
In peace, for God is round him everywhere. 
God with the pencils of his laws doth paint 
The yellow and crimson sunset. God doth breathe 
In the soft wind that fans the summer's cheek, 
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Doth sit on the careering hurricane, 
Doth cast abroad the lightning's vivid dart. 
And in the thunder's terrible trumpet plays 
Eeveille on a world asleep to Him 
And righteousness. 

He sees the universe 
A wondrous scaffolding whereby God doth build 
A spiritual universe. All things 
Have in sweet Love their first and final cause. 
And thus aU things have meaning, and the strange 
And tangled puzzle of existence breaks 
At once into solution ; — all is plain. 
Only from this standpoint of Faith and Love 
Philosophy can dare to plume her wing. 
And sail with fearless flight o'er the abyss. 
Not elsewhere can a guess be made — ^not even 
A tolerable guess, why we exist. 
Forget the eternal Father's heart of Love 
For one short moment, and this turning frame 
Makes the soul giddy and sick, and at our feet 
Immeasurable gulfs of awful doubt 
Break open, and amid the thickening gloom 
One solitary hope like a red star 
Flames overhead — that we may cease to be ! 
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BIED FAITH. 

In the tree of my heart, once forsaken and lone, 
There has nested a bird which I know to be Faith, 

And for ever she sings in her nightingale tone. 
Of a love and a life unmolested by death. 

When summer is spreading like Eden abroad, 
And my branches are waving all leafy and fair. 

She sings of a brighter creation of God, 
And tempers my bliss with a sigh to be there. 

When autumn careers over valley and hill. 

And the woodland of hearts is a withering waste, 

My songster undaunted is eloquent still 

Of a country secure from the ravaging blast. 

When winter, the victor of Nature, appears 

With his sceptre of wind, and his mantle of snow, 

His voice cannot drown that low song in my ears 
Which tells of the mission of winter and woe. 

And thus in my heart thro* all seasons she stays, 
A native of sunshine, a native of frost ; 
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Save when, like the lark, she ascends in the blaze 
Of a Ught too intense for my eyes, and is lost — 

And is lost to the eyes which in ecstasy close, 
While the ear drinks away the too-ravishing 
strain ; 

And the higher and nearer to heaven she goes, 
The richer the song she flings down on the plain. 

But tired, like the lark, of the glories above. 
She slowly descends with a gradual art ; 

And at last, with a low liquid warble of love, 
She drops in again on her nest in my heart. 



HOW LONG ? 

How long, Lord, how long, how long 
(My heavy heart makes sad inquest) 

Shall I be weak and that be strong 
Which rules the royal in my breast, 

And crushes out this moaning song ? 
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How long, Lord, shall this weak will 

Emaciate lie or move inert ; 
And every vandal passion still 

Assume the empire of my heart, 
And claim me for the god of ill ? 

There is a winter to the year, 

When bleak black boughs drip dismal rain ; 
But summer kisses off their fear. 

And tufts the waving hills again — 
Alas, for changeless winter here 1 

The sea by tempest tost and torn 

Betums again in calmer hours. 
And sleeps beneath the amber morn 

To all his heart of sleeping flowers — 
But I am ever worn and lorn. 

Ah, Saviour, while I gaze on Thee, 

Thy gentle eyes the answer give ; 
When Thou alone dost live in me. 

And I myself no longer live, 
I shall be free — I shall be free ! 



18 
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AT THE CEOSS. 

Weaby with my load of sin, 
All diseased and faint within, 
See me, Lord, thy grace entreat. 
See me prostrate at thy feet. 
Here before thy cross I lie. 
Here I live or here I die. 

I have tried and tried in vain 
Many ways to ease my pain ; 
Now all other hope is past. 
Only this is left at last. 
Here before thy cross I lie, 
Here I live or here I die. 

K I perish, be it here 
With the Friend of sinners near ; 
Ah, it seemeth even sweet 
Thus to perish at thy feet. 
Here before thy cross I lie. 
Here I live or -here I die* 
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AEISE I 

Abise and follow Me ! 
Alas, my Lord, 
I hear thy word, 
But Thee thyseK I can but dimly see ; 
Help me to rise and follow Thee. 

Arise and follow Me I 
But I am bound 
To the cold ground 
By many a fetter — ^come, Christ, and free 
My soul, and I shall follow Thee. 

Arise and follow Me I 
The way is rough, 
But 'tis enough 
That Thou wilt evermore my Leader be ; 
I do not fear to follow Thee. 

Arise and follow Me I 
In mist and gloom. 
Thro' tears and tomb. 
Up golden streets and by the crystal sea, 
I shall for ever follow Thee. 

18* 
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* HYMN. 

Holy Father, we are weak, 

Even our own weak thought to speak, 

Let thy Spirit in us groan 

With that thought whieh is thine own : 

Sanctify us by thy Truth ! 

Holy Father, Thou hast showed 
In our flesh the life of God ; 
Fill us with desire to be 
In the flesh as pure as He : 
Sanctify us by thy Truth ! 

Holy Father, Thou alone 
Hast a goodness of thine own ; 
Thine the ocean — ours the streams, 
Thine the sun and ours the beams : 
Sanctify us by thy Truth ! 

Holy Father, by thy Truth 
Which is light and endless youth, 
Fadeless peace and changeless love, 
Fit us for thy home above : 
Sanctify us by thy Truth ! 
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HOME AGAIN. 

My God, again I hear thy voice 
Again invite my late return ; 

Again I mourn my sinful choice, 
And all my wandering I mourn. 

How often shall I leave thy love. 
And see it still forgiveness shine ? 

How often from thy peace remove, 
And still come back to find it mine ? 

Ah, tell me, Lord, in this sweet hour. 
While all my soul is hushed in Thee, 

What is the secret of that power 
Which wars against thy rule in me? 

And tell the secret, greater still, 
How I may all that power oppose, 

And from the fortress of the will 
Securely smile upon my foes. 

My God, thy grace alone can keep 
And calm and consecrate the mind, 
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Alone can fill its deepest deep 

With bliss from every stain refined. 

Come then, my soul, the secret learn, 
* Abide in Me ' thy watchword make, 

And never more to Him return 

Whom never more thou wilt forsake. 



A FLOWER. 

The weight of a raindrop had bowed her to earth, 
The kiss of a sunbeam restored her to mirth. 
And such was existence in sunshine and shower, 
The weather her lord and herself but a flower. 

I watched her and wondered how lovely she grew 
When most she was burdened with rain or with dew ; 
And then how she sparkled unconsciously bright 
When she bound on her beauty the scarf of the light. 

It may be, I mused, that some heavenly power 
Is gazing on me as I gaze on this flower. 
I trust he will see me thro* variable years 
As pure in my smiles and as meek in my tears. 
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THEENODY. 

Dead ! Dead ! Dead I 
And cold and still is she. 
The sun is bright, you say, 
And you say the odorous May 
Has crowned her chosen day ; 
But all is dark to me — 
Dead I Dead I Dead ! 

Dead ! Dead ! Dead ! 

what a woman and wife I — 

You are kind, you are kind, I know, 

To weep and whisper so. 

But my heart is wild with woe. — 

my life of life I 

Dead I Dead ! Dead I 

Dead I Dead ! Dead ! 
But the past is ahve again. 
It is eve at our trysting place, 
And she comes with her radiant face 
And her music of maiden grace. 
in vain — ^in vain ! 
Dead ! Dead ! Dead ! 
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Dead t Dead 1 Dead I 
Gone for ever away. — 
Leave me to-day, my dear, 
To-morrow my heart may hear, 
And see the light in your tear ; 
Let me alone for a day — 
Dead ! Dead ! Dead ! 

Dead! Dead! Dead! 
And God is Love I know. 
And Love has fashioned death, 
And taken my darUng's breath; — 
But to-morrow the sweets of faith. 
To-day the sweets of woe — 
Dead ! Dead ! Dead I 



Some sorrows like the avalanche fall, 
Boaring down fate s precipitous wall. 
Scarce seen before destroying all. 

Others do like the glacier flow, 

Slow, life-long, one dead weight of woe, 

Over the writhing heart below. 
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A WEEPEE. 

What tho* I sit weeping here ? 

God is Love and heaven is bright ; 

God is sitting in the light, 
Far from sorrow, doubt and fear. 

What tho* I sit weeping here ? 
All around me and above 
Grow the purposes of Love, 

Eipening slowly year by year. 

What tho' I sit weeping here. 
Shut in life's funereal coach ? 
None the less do I approach 

Happy lands by ways of fear. 

What tho* I sit weeping here ? 
If the God of Love be glad 
Is it much that I am sad ? — 

but little self is dear ! 
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THE DEATH OF * THE OLD MAN/ 

I DBEAMED, and wandering in an ancient wood 

I saw a funeral pass me, and I stood 

To see it, being filled with fellowship. 

Not as we in the world our dead equip 

Was this strange dead equipped, for round his bier 

A troop of dancers moved, and gloom and tear 

Were absent from all faces, and on high 

Gay banners fluttered in the happy sky. 

* What dead is this ?' I asked, and one replied : 
' Thou art the dead I* whereat amazed I cried : 

* Show me the mystery !* and he sweetly said : 

* It is thy selfish will which lies here dead. 
But thy pure spirit, freed from this dull clod, 
Has soared away into the life of God.* 
Then so great joy upon my being broke, 
That voice and vision faded, and I woke. 
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MY HEAET. 

My heaxt is weary in herself — 

if herself were all I 
But when sjie wearies of herself 

She hears another call — 
She hears a thousand others call 

When lonely joy is dead, 
And bounteous invitations fall 

From Heaven overhead. 

We were not made to sit at home 

In heart however fair, 
The brightest palace is a gloom 

If I am lonely there. 
dear despair to reach me there 

And drive me forth to meet 
Some other sad whose cross to bear 

Makes earth around me sweet, 
And Heaven bow down thro' the golden air 

Till earth and Heaven meet. 
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THE TWO CANDLES. 

I SAW two candles: one unlighted lay, 

The other lighted stood; 
And a pale man beneath its slender ray 

His nightly toil pursued. 

In patient zeal he drew his failing sight 

O'er many a mystic page; 
And with the harvest of that quiet night 

He turned to bless his age. 

But when the pearl of dawn dissolved in day 

The candle flashed its last ; 
And yet that other candle perfect lay. 

Unchanged by all had past. 

Better, I said, to live, and waste in living. 

Than lie in useless sleep ; 
Who gives to others what is worth the giving 

Can not both give and keep. 
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THE ONE GREEN TEEE. 

I WALKED within the winter wood 

And saw the wasted trees around 
Bend earthward, as a mother should 

Who wept her offspring in the ground. 
And still I went by many a way 

Whose summer glory I had known, 
But death and heaviness to-day 

Were there, and these alone. 

At last amid the hopeless Qcene, 

In a low dell, I saw one tree 
Brest in that sweet and virgin green 

Which spring had brought her, and to me 
It was a joy I cannot tell 

(For who his deepest soul can sing !) 
To find within that wintry dell 

The pleasure of the spring. 

Nor was that hour a joy alone. 
For who could help but rise to see 

That in life's winter there is grown. 
If we would find it, some green tree. * 
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And thus I trod again the ways 

Where summer's faded charms were shed, 
My spirit filled with tender praise, 

And I was comforted. 



* THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS/ 

* The strength of the hills !* — ^it is joy, it is pain . 
To us who go round them and see how they 
stand, 
How the hurricanes strike on their foreheads in 
vain. 
And the laugh of their waters is loud in the land. 

It is pain — for they stand as they stood in the days 
When we climbed them with laughter as gay as 
their own ; 

And now we crawl feebly by leveller ways. 
And the music of being has death in its tone. 

It is joy — for we dream them to symbols, and rise 
To that strength they but image, and &om which 
they came. 
To that Love which is older than mountains or 
skies, 
Which has been and shall be, for ever the same I 
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BEIGHTON BEACH. 

AxL beside the green sea, Hope and I together 
Going hand in hand in the fierce March weather ; 
Fierce March on fierce wings many times had flown 
Since my love left me waiting here alone 
Down on Brighton beach, where the waves — ^roar. 

All beside the blue sea in the summer daytime. 
With the world around me like a child in playtime ; 
Only I the sad one sitting there apart — 
the truth, the truth now in my breaking heart 
Down on Brighton beach, where the waves — laugh. 

All beside the still sea, autumn eve around me, 
Picturing the quiet peace which at last had found 

me ; 
God's graves are good graves, dig them where He 

will; 
Now I can wait you, love, and be happy still 
Down on Brighton beach, where the waves — kiss. 
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GOD AND A SHIPWEECK. 

In the dark night, in the black night, lo ! 

Ship with ship struck and shivered from the blow — 

{God was watching out of heaven) 
Struck and parted, one before the tempest's breath, 
Then the cry of * She is sinking ' rose like death, 

(God was watching out of heaven) 
And her head already bowed into the wayes, 
While five himdred eyes looked out upon their graves. 

(God was watching out of heaven) 
the anguish and the madness of those eyes ! 
the women and the children and their cries ! 

(God was watching out of heaven) 
Laughed the waters, roared the winds in their pride; 
And there, there, the helpless people died ; 
On the lone, lone waters far and wide ; 
In the dark night, in the black night — died I 

(God was watching out of heaven) 
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* DO NOT SAY I AM DEAD/ 

On that wonderful day 
When I am still on the bed, 

Smile thro' your weeping and say : 

Gone by the upland way ! — 
Do not say I am dead. 

Say I am done with the flowers 
Blown no sooner than shred 

Under the trampling hours ; 

Tell of the windless bowers ; 
Do not say I am dead. 

Say I am freed from the fires 

Heated seven times red, 
Heart that vainly aspires, 
Hunger of blind desires ; 

Do not say I am dead. 

Speak of that life in the vast 
Fresh from its Fountain and Head ; 

Say : 'Tis the dying is past I 

Say : He is living at last I — 
Do not say I am dead. 
19 
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m THE UNIVERSE. 

Is there a Heart that cares for me 
Behind whatever is felt and seen ? 

The wise and prudent answer : See, 
The glory of a great machine, 

But not a heart that cares for thee ! 

The glory of a great machine ! — 
That spinning with its iron wheels 

Grihds on, impassive and serene ; 

While man, the crushed and broken, kneels 

And names it God. For me — ^unseen 

Of such I wander far apart, 

I haste by foaming shores, and peaks 
Of frowning stone, and lands that start 

In flowers — chaste, as one who seeks — 
Who wants behind them all a Heart ; — 

A something throned in power above 
To match a something in my breast ; — 

Then let the Universe be clove 
With thunder — scathed with fire : I rest ! 

Enough, if only God is Love. 
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SONGS OF THE MOENING STARS, 

' When the morning stars sang together.* 
I. THE NEBULOUS AGE. 

With a heart of whirling flame, 

And a globe of flying mist, 
And a past without a name, 

And a future all unguessed, 
The pallid phantom rolls. 
And turns on gleaming poles, 
And hissing, rustling sweeps 
Across the spacy deeps. 

About the sun for aye 

The spinning vapour slides, 
And it feels the kiss of day 

Along its silver sides. 
And ever as it goes 
With a hotter heart it glows, 
And its shadowy shape to sense 
Is more luminous and dense. 

We do not know the cause 
For which the thing exists, 

We do not know the laws 

That steer its wandering mists ; 
19* 
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But we know that Yah is wise. 
And we know his creature flies 
To a destiny of love 
In the unconceived above. 

n. THE PRIMEVAL WOBLD. 

Wondrous creatures stalking thro' the tangled woods, 
Wondrous creatures wading down the steaming 

floods, 
Locked in giant battle o*er a fallen prey. 
Or in rugged courtship wearing out the day. 

All the earth is bending with their massy tread, 
And the hollow wind is bending overhead, 
Bending with the beating pinions of a race 
Fierce and dusky-eyed that drift with awkward 
grace. 

What is earth the better for their death and life. 
Monstrous joy and sorrow, monstro .s love and strife ? 
Sire and dam are flapping, floundering where before 
Flapped and floundered all the brainless breed of 
yore. 

Yah is breathing past us, and his living breath 
Warms them with a life that slowly cools to death ; 
Flushes mere and jungle with a brute delight, 
And well-pleased He sits in heaven above the sight. 
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in. ^MAN. 

the maidenly Earth I 

She is finished and fair ; 
And with singing and mirth 

Does she dance down the air. 
Now her beauty is wrought, 

And the period is come 
When the King shall be, brought 

To his kingdom and home. 

The age of the beast 

Has accomplished its span, 
And the world has increased 

To the fulness of man. 
Yah's image, he now 

Into being does start, 
With a light on his brow 

And a flame at his heart. 

*Tis the era of will 

Between darkness and light. 
With a choice of the ill. 

And a choice of the right. 
For a power is given 

To serve or rebel, , 

With a possible Heaven, 

And a possible Hell. 



NOTES. 

Page 1. Loveland ; evj a VUion of Love. 

It is intended to exhibit in this poem some of the conditions 
and circumstances necessary to the life of Love in connection 
with the accident of Sin. The principle of pxure or holy Love 
is personified. A heart is described as wakening np to the 
knowledge of Love, and dying to its old selfish life. It is 
raised into the Heaven of peace and joy which the presence 
of Love creates. But erelong it learns that the life of Love is 
not spent in idle pleasure. Love leads it back to the world, 
and shows that his true life consists in effort for the good of 
others. Some of the apparent inconsistencies of Love in deal- 
ing with Sin are exhibited, with the misunderstandings and 
hatred which result in the hearts of unloving men. The 
sufferings and death of Love in his gentle efforts precede and 
produce his final triumph. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the life of Christ is the 
great picture which contains these truths for men. And the 
life of Christ is a presentation in this world of certain things 
which must be true wherever God is working ont the problem 
of Sin, and preparing his intelligent creatures to share his own 
life. 



Page 66. DarreVa Betwn, 

* Fenced with the glory of a father's might, 
Starred with a zaother's loye.* 

These two lines are little more than a qnotation from a 
sermon of Mr. Martineau*s. 



Page 114. Dalne : the legend of herjlight. 

This poem is an allegory. Dalne is the soul dwelling in 
Thelesia, or the country of self-will, the power and attractive- 
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ness of which is personified in Uldramon. Ascander repissents 
the conception of Christ ; Peristera the influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; and Agapeia is that state of Love to which the soul 
is drawn. 



Page 156. The AgapUt. 

The design is to depict, in some bare outline, the state of a 
world in which the spirit of Love would reign supreme. As we 
are ignorant of the conditions under which any worlds, beside 
that one we inhabit, exist, it was thought best to transfer to the 
imaginary world the conditions of our own — with a few 
yariations to impart a slight freshness to the scene. 

Of the manner in which the reign of Love was introduced 
on this world, nothing is said. There are obvious reasons for 
this silence. It would be overbold to attempt any repetition of 
the great Gospel drama on this stage of fancy ; and, on the 
other hand, it would be still bolder to attempt the conception 
of any other mode by which a world of sin might be changed 
into a world of love. The subject is therefore left untouched. 
But the Author would not wish it to be inferred from this 
silence that he would teach any self-developing process by 
which such a transformation might be wrought. It has been 
true of our world, at least, that * the door of Heaven had to be 
opened from the inside.' 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the Agapist is repre- 
sented as forming a too-harsh estimate of the men around 
him and of the conditions of earthly life. * There is a period in 
the soul's history when it has been brought to see the ideal of 
a perfect social life, but not yet brought to understand the 
manner in which that ideal is to be realised along the necessary 
steps of imperfection. Later on, when he looked around him, 

* Along what had seemed desert he could see 
A promise of that Eden yet to be.* 

The * Spectator ' in a notice of the first edition points out 
with its usual discrimination the main defect of the poem — 
a necessary defect, indeed, the discovery of which induced the 
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Anthif to abandon his attempt, and leave the work a fragment. 
The ' ^)ectator ' says : ' These (certain conditions resulting from 
sin) all gone, and that which remains being wholly incapable of 
appreciation, nothing remains bnt the conscious appreciation 
of form and colour which " The Agapist " describes in his new 
world with much power, and which is, indeed, the only definite 
impression that he gives of it. ' For, in point of fact, the joys 
of such a world, which would arise no longer from outward 
objects, but from that union with the Divine which is the 
highest dream of the highest souls, are altogether insuscep- 
tible of expression, at least in human language ; since the 
elemental ideas from which the language should grow do not 
exist in the ordinary limits of human experience. ' Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love' Him.* And any attempt to represent these 
* things ' to the common eye of man, except through the 
symbols of joys with which he is already acquainted, must 
always end in failure. And so the writers in Scripture seized 
on these symbols, and succeeded in their effort to interest men 
in the joys of Heaven. 



Page 316. Dawn on the BaJttU-field. 

Two theories have been, at least, advanced respecting the 
existence of images on the retina of the eye. One, that any 
object vividly pictured by the mind is reflected on the retina 
in the same manner as if actually presented before it in form. 
The other, that the object existing on the retina last before 
death remains there still visible for some time after death has 
taken place. 
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